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Circus-Clown and 
Translator 


are among the varied vocations by which 
HENRY A. FRANCK 


earned his way on his journey round the 
world without money, weapons or baggage. 


A VAGABOND JOURNEY ROUND 
THE WORLD 


gives a thrilling account of the author’s 
adventures. ‘ 
Illustrated with 100 Photographs, 15/- net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
At all Booksellers and Libraries, 


The South Devon and 
Dorset Coast. _. 


By SIDNEY HEATH. With a coloured 
Frontispiece, Maps and 32 Full-page illustra- 
tions. Large crown Svo, cloth, 6/-net (Inland 
postage 4d.) Vol. 2 of “The County Coast 
Series.” 

No portion of our English seaboard possesses. 
finer pastoral beauty, or is more impregnated with 
hb: romantic, historical, and literary associations, 
_ than that bounded on the west by the River 
_ ‘Tamar and on the east by Poole Harbour and the 

++ chines of Bournemouth. ~ 
_ -‘Thisvyolume deals with the early history, 
geology, antiquities, ecclesiastical and domestic 
architecture, historical and literary associations 
from the seaboard toa distance of some four or 


five mitesiniand, : 
The True Chatterton: 
A New Study from Original Documents. 


By JOHN H. INGRAM, Author of “Life of 
E, B. Browning,” &c. With 24 Illustrations. 
aay 8vo, cloth, 10/6 net. (Inland postage 


Eae Although many memoirs have been written of 
Chatterton, the Bristol poet, this work is the first 
thoroughly accurate and comprehensive bio- 
graphy of the unfortunate boy. The large 
amount of new matter included in the work 
comprises the suppressed ‘“‘ Exhibition,” as well as 
other shorter poems; various pieces of unknown 
and unpublished verse; numerous items of bio- 
graphical import now first published, or published 
correctly for the first time; interesting items 
about the lad’s parents; fresh facts about his 
childhood, school-days, apprenticeship, and inter- 
course with Bristol associates old and young, and 
a revised and enlarged correspondence. 


Cooking for Two: 
A Handbook for Young Housekeepers. 


By JANET MACKENZIE HILL. With 116 
Illustrations. Large crown 8yo, cloth, 6/- 
net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 

This volume gives very simple and clear advice 
as to the choice and preparation of food, at once 
economical, dainty, and sustaining, for two 

le. It contains useful chapters on food 
yalues, on the various implements and utensils 
necessary for cooking, and a very large number 
of recipes. 
Ne 
ae = 
_ Memories of a Labour 


Thc: pnts hy of JOHN WILSON, J.P., 
 M.P. for Mid-Durham. With a Portrait. 
Large crown 8yo, cloth, 6/- net. (Inland 
postage, 4d.) 

__ This is the straightforward narration of a hard- 
fighting life. 

ae On Sale at all Booksellers. 


= 


_-'T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 


PRESBYTERIAN FUND. 


The Managers give notice that they are 
prepared to offer the following Scholarships, 
tenablé from”October, 1910 :— 


I, Three Graduate Scholarships, 
tenable at Carmarthen College, of the 
value of £40 a year for three years. 


One Undergraduate Scholarship, 
of the value of £50 a year, tenable for two 
or three years (at the option of the Board), 
at any recognised University College in 
the United Kingdom. 

For particulars and Forms of Application apply to 


the Secretary of the Board, G. HAROLD CLENNELL, 
Esq.,6, Great James Street, Bedford Row, London, W.O, 


II. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD 
for Boys and Girts. 

Messrs. J. and J. Paton, having an intimate 

knowledge of the best Schools and Tutors in 

this country and on the Continent, will be 


‘pleased to aid parents in their selection by 


sending (free of charge) prospectuses end full 
particulars of reliable and highly recommended 
establishments. When writing, please state 
the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some’idea of the fees to be paid.—J. and 
J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon 
Street, London, H.C. Telephone, 5053 Central. 


A Noste Lire Worx: 
IS IT FOR YOU? 


HE LEAGUE of WELLDOERS 
(Headquarters: 119 and 121, Limekiln 
Lane, I.iverpool), desires any lady or gentle- 
man, Without or with private means, wishing 
to perpetually live self-sacrificingly devoted to 
varied welldoing—on purely rocial-moral lines 
—among the poorest poor of all creeds, to 
write to its Hon. Director, Mr. H. Ler J. 
JONES, giving references, stating full personal 
and family particulars, and when an interview 
could be arranged in Liverpool. 


SOUTHERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Meeting 


at Southampton, 
Wednesday, July 27, 1910. 


12 noon. Meeting of Executive. 

1.15 p.m. Luncheon in Kell Hall, 1s. 6d, 
3.0 p.m. Business Meeting. [each. 
5.0 p.m. ‘Tea, 6d. each. 


6,30 p.m. Divine Servise in the Church 
of the Saviour, London Road, conducted 
by Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. Sermon by the 
Rev. THomas R. Sricer, M.A., Minister 
of All Souls’ Church, New York, U.S.A. 

C. EB, Reep, Hon. Sec. 


+ HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.,’”— 
Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 1}d.—ls, 6d. a 
year; 9d. per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Eprror, “ Dove- 
stone,’ Denton-road, Gorton, Manchester. 


[REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


(Onn Penny. 


The STEWART 
ACADEMY, 


104, HIGH HOLSCGRN, LONDON, 
W.C. 


SHORTHAND (Pitman’s) 


120 WORDS A MINUTE IN SIX WEEKS 


guaranteed under Hubert Stewart's 
Simplified Method of Teaching, 


Clergymen, Authors, and all Professional 
men find their work lightened and an immense 
amount of valuable time saved by a knowledge 
of Shorthand. 

Secretaries to Churches, Institutions, &c., 
by adding a knowledge of Shorthand to their 
other acquirements, greatly increase the value of 
their services and widen their sphere of usefulness, 


POSTAL LESSONS FOR 
COUNTRY STUDENTS. 


Husrert Stewart’s System of Teaching 
Pitman’s Shorthand is eminently adapted to 
POSTAL INSTRUCTION. With Two Lessons a 
Week, and application of about an hour daily, 
pupils of ordinary capacity invariably attain to 


. the speed of 80 words a minute in three months. 


POSTAL LESSONS, 
One Lesson per Week (thorough mastery in three 
ee pager - 3 


months) _.., Z% O the quarter. 
Two Lessons per Week (thorough mastery in six 
weeks) . Me . B2 2 O the quarter, 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 

Mr. StEwART makes a specialty of preparing 
pupils for all kinds of Secretarial posts. The 
course, in addition to Shorthand and Typing, 
includes Correspondence, Article Writing, English 
Literature, Book-keeping, Modern Time Savin 
Methods, and all General Office Routine. Hac 
course arranged to suit the future requirements 
of the pupil. 

The PRINCIPAL will be pleased to answer all 
inquiries and supply further particulars to 
anyone calling upon him at 104, High Holborn, 
or by post. 


“ SHORTHAND (Pitman’s) 
FOR RAPID LEARNING,” 


By HUBERT STEWART, 

Being the Complete Principles of 
Pitman’s Shorthand SIMPLIFIED, 
With Exercises and Key. The method whereby 
pupils have attained to the High ‘Speed of 
200 words a minute, and 
120 WCRDS A MINUTE IN SIX WEEKS. 
Learners, Writers, and Teachers of Shorthand 
should all secure a Copy of this NEW and 
UNIQUE WORK, which dispenses entirely with 
all other Text-Books, 

Obtainable at Price 3s. net. 
The Stewart Shorthand & Business Academy, 


104, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 


STEWART’S SHORT STORY SERIES (in Pitman’s 
Shorthand). Each number contains a Complete 
Original Story. $d. each. 


By HUBERT STEWART. 
A Novel of Life on the West Australian Goldfields, 
vividly portraying the Fearful Hardships and 
Exciting Perils endured by the Pioneers of the 
Golden West. 


Obtainable at Price <ks. Gd. 
THE STEWART SHORTHAND & BUSINESS ACADEMY, 
104, High Holbora, LONDON, W.C. 
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eee ‘vequésted that’ ance tats hity-alfetatleg it 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher not 
later than Thursday Morning, 
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SUNDAY, July 24. 

LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 
Horpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. A. ALLEN. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
1], Mr. Wattrr M. Lona; 7, Mr. 8S. P. 
BaRHAM. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressny, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Dapiyn. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
11 and 7, Rev. Franx K, Fressron. 

Finchley (Church End), Wentworth Hall, 
Ballards-lane, 6.30, Rev. E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11, Rev. Lawrence Crare; 6.30, Rev. 
JouN ELLs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. J. CHANNING 
POLLARD. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6,30, 
Rev. Henry Gow, B.A. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 
and 7, Rey. A. A, CHaRLESWORTH. 

flford, High-road, 11 and 7, Rev. F. ALLEN. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 7, 
Rev. W. Tupor Jonss, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rey. ¥. HANKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Borer, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CoyNowrETH 
Pore. 

eee, Church and Mission, Church-street, 

6.30. 


11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 


Il 


Maison: street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpDoN CooPER. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev, E. W. Lumaas, 
M. =~ ; 6.30, Rev. Cyrus A, Roys, of Uxbridge, 
Mas: 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 
only, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, D.Litt., M.A. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Dr. J. 
LionEL TAYLER. 

cee Unitarian Church, 1], SOG JOHN ELLIs ; 

6.30, Mr. A. J. ALLEN. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Paar Hoprps. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Wor pic Hall, Worple-road, 7, 
Mr. P. Goppina. 

Wood Green Unity Church, 
JOsEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Anglesea-road, 1] and 
6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JoWEs. 


11.15 


11 and 7, Rev. 


ABERYSTWYTH, New Street Meeting House, }] 
and 6.30. Supply. 

AmBrEsIpE, The Old Chapel (near The Knoll), 
Rydal-road,11, Rev. P. M. Hiaernson, M.A. 

Baru,. Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. 
McDoweE Lt. 

Beurast, All Souls’ Church, Elmwood Avenue, 
11.30 and 7, Rev. Etitison A. Voysry, M.A. 

BircuinetTon-on-Sea, Boys’ Own Brigade Camp, 
Chaplain Rev. Gorpon Coormr, B.A. 

Brrauineuam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
1! and 6.30, Rev. JossPH Woop. 

BirmineHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, Rev. JonN Worstny Austin, M.A. 

BiackeuRn, King William street, near Sudell 
Cross, 10.45 and 6.30. 

BuacKxpoon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. G. A. Payne. 

Buiackvoot, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 


Bouton, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ Service; 6.30, Rev. J. Isnan 
Jones, M.A. 


BovgnemovurtsH, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
1l and 6.30, Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A. 

BraprForpD, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10. 30, Rev. H. 
MoLacuian, M.A., B.D.; 6.30, Rev. J. 8. 
MATHERS, M.A. 

Briauton, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7. Rey. Prirstiny PRIME. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 

-. Rev. Groras STREET. 

:| Caarnam, Unitarian Christian Church, Ham- 

‘+  mond-hill 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Wuire- 
MAN. 

CHELMSFORD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Mr. JoHN CARROLL. 

CuEsTzR, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN EVANS. 

Cuirton, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. HaensHaw. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 
and 6,30, Rev. C. A. Grinnvmr, B.A. 
Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. T. 

DUNKERLEY. 

EvusHam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. Wituiams, B.A. 

GATESHEAD, Unity Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. WILSON. 

Gorton, Brookfield Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
C. C. G. Horst, of America. 

GuILDFORD, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
1] and 6.30, Mr. Groreh WARD. 

Hastines, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Harotp RYLETT. 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.15, Rey. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lrzps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. CHaRues 
Harcroven, M.A. 

LutcresterR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. K. H. Bonp. 

LercesTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
HK. I. Fripp, B. A. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. C. CRADDOCK. 

Livereoot, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. D. RospeErts. 

LivEeRPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 11, Rev. Dr. 
Suicer, of New York; 6.30, Rev. Dr. BisBErR, 
of Boston. 

Marpstonz, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 

MoRETONHAMPSTEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, il 
and 3, Rey. A. LANCASTER. 

New BrigutTon and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11, Rev. Maxwetn Savace; 
6.30, Rev. Coartes W. WENDTE. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
RUDDLE. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6. 45. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonn. 

Preston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. CHARLES TRAVERS. 

ScarBporoucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. JoserpH WAIN. 

Snvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. Parmrrmr. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. C. J. StREET, 
M.A., LI.B.; 6.30, Rev. Bertram ListEr, 
M.A. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 
6.30, Rev. Wittiam AGAR. 

Sourxurort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Marrnnw R. Scort. 

SourHamPpton, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Bonen Smiru. 

Toreuay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

Tunpripgs Weuts, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, Morning Service (only), 11, Rev. 
GEORGE STALLWORTHY. 

Wrst Krirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. HAWEEs. 


HAMBURG. 


The Church of the Liberal Faith, Logenhaus, 
Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 


1] 


11 and 


CAPETOWN. 


Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street, 
6.45, Rev. RaMSDEN BALMFORTH. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


First Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, Govern- 
ment-street, 7.30, Rev. H. G. Kurrniverton, 
M.A. 


ULPIT SUPPLY. — Rev. H. M. 


Livens, Bramshaw, New Forest. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
R. P. Farvry, to Creeveroe, Bigwood-road, 
Golder’s Green, N.W. ; 


JULY 23, 1910. 


MARRIAGES, 
GREEN—STEEBLE.—On July 11, at Monte 
Video, Hubert Arnold, only son of Mr. an 
Mrs. Samuel Love Green, of Sanderstead, 

Surrey, to Gertrude, only daughter of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Steele, of Hdinbu 
SHORT—Fox.—On July 18, at 


r 
(Pe serteeem 
Chapel, Sheffield, by the Rev, H. Fisher 
Short (brother of the bridegroom), assisted by 
the Re A. H. Dolphin, the Rev. James 
Horace Short, fourth son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Walter Short, of Sheffield, to Ada, younger 
daughter of Mr. W. P. Fox, of Sheffield. 


DEATHS. 

THoMAS.—On July 14, at T} Tringad, Aberyst- 
wyth, Mary, daughter of the late John and 
Elizabeth Thomas, Caermarthen, for 25 years 
a trusted and trusty friend in the homes of 
the late Professor Evans, and of hischildren, 
George Eyre and Catherine Powell Evans. 

TouLMIN SmiTu.—On July 21, at Montpellier, 
S. France, Sarah Eliza (Elie), second daugh- 
ter of the late Toulmin Smith, of Highgate, 
_ London, after long suffering, aged 67. 


Situations 
VACANT AND aND WANT 


TO PARENTS AND AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. Z 


NITARIAN MINISTER’S SON, 
aged 18, desires situation with firm of. her 
Mechanical or Structural Engineers. Passed 
Inter-Science (Engineering),Pure Mathematics, 
Physics, Drawing. Birmingham University — — 
Apply, No. 105, InqurraR Office, 3, Essex- 
street, Strand, W.C. ive: 


OUSE - PARLOURMAID wanted, 
beginning of September. Must be strong, 


capable. Good personal reference.—Mrs és 
Roscon, 58, Redington-road, Hampstead, — - 
London, N.W 


ANTED.—Thoroughly experienced a 
LADY NURSE, for young children.— 
Apply, Mrs. A, S. BARNARD, Leigh-road, * 
Walsall. 


The Fnquirer.. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


To all parts of the ea fede 
Per QUARTER bad Be <oy eS 
PER HAuF-Y@HAB ... 89 213 
PR YEAR ... z mee we | OO 


One Shilling per year extra will be charged if credit is taken 
Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &e., should be “<3 

made payable. to Tue INQUIRER Publianaegy ae 

Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W. 

All communications for the Editor should be se 

to23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W, endonaee 

“ Inquirer.’ aS 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


a Ge, l™ 


Per PaGE ate ab are é 00 
Haur PAGE... me ~ 8S 00m 
PER COLUMN ... eee 200 
Incu in COLUMN Ant 0, 3 465 
Front Pagh—INCH IN Conumn 0 4 6 


PREPAID RATES. i! 
Ali orders under this heading mane *3 
be accompanied by remittance, __ 
Charitabie Appeais, 1d. per word. 
Second and further insertions half price, 
For Appeals occupying large space special — oie 
quotation will be sent on application. aa 
Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire yeax, for G 
two lines; extra lines, 4d. each, 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths 
1d. per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 6d. 
Situations Vacant and Wanted, & 
20 words 1s. Each additional 6 words 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and foll 
insertions, half-price. 


All communications and payments i 
spect of Advertisements should be r 
The Manager, ‘“ Sp e Office, 3 
street, Strand, 

eteotbab yes: should arrive not late 
Twelve o'clock on THU to. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


THE action of a small section in the House 
of Lords in inserting a provision for a 
religious census in the Census (Great 
Britain) Bill is not likely to have serious 
consequences. An unavailing attempt was 
made to annul the amendment on Tuesday, 
which was only lost by a majority of three. 
The debate called forth a very able speech 
from Lord James of Hereford. His own 
memory, he said, went back vividly 


to the debate in the House of Commons 


in 1880—a debate full of eloquence and 
made memorable by a magnificent speech 
of Mr. John Bright, who denounced the idea 
that any citizen*of this country had a 
right to ask a fellow-citizen his religious 
views. From that time to this the demand 
fora religious census had never been main- 
tained with any force, and the decision of 
the House of Commons had been invariably 
the same. The State could not gain 
the information that was demarded. It 
ought not to gain the information if it 


could. 
* co * 


We have expressed our own opinion 
already on this subject, and it is unnecessary 
to repeat our argument. Itis well, however, 
to keep this point clearly before the public 


_ mind, that this statistical infcimaticn is 


desired for certain political purpeses. At 
the present moment it is being urged in 
_view of a Bill for Welsh Disestablishment. 
Religious statistics would intrude them- 


_ selves quickly into many other public ques- 


tions as well, with very undesirable results. 
It is, ‘moreover, quite misleading to argue 
~ from religious conviction to political 
‘opinion. As Lord Beauchamp pointed 


no proof that he is against disestablishment, 
which is a political and not a religious 


question. 
* * af 


THERE are signs that the opposition to 
the alteration in the King’s Accession De- 
claration is increasing. In addition to the 
militant Protestant attitude, which it is 
impossible to conciliate, there is a growing 
body of opinion in Scotland and elsewhere 
hostile to the requirement that the King 
shall declare himself a faithful member 
of the Church of England. With the plea 
for personal liberty and religious equality we 
are in hearty agreement. But weshould be 
sorry to see a small and necessary alteration 
rendered impossible, because the time may 
not be opportune for a far-reaching con- 
stitutional change in the obligations im- 
posed by the Bill of Rights and the Act 


of Settlement. 
* ok * 


THe Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, at their 
meeting on July 13, resolved that in their 
opinion the new form of Declaration 
proposed by the Government is a very 
great improvement upon the present form, 
and is worthy of the support of all friends 
of civil and religious liberty. They would, 
however, personally prefer that the terms 
should be made still wider and more 
general, as follows :— 

‘*T do solemnly and sincerely, in 
the presence of Ged, declare that I will 
not recognise nor obey any authority, 
civil or eccesiastical, other than the 
laws of my realm; that in my religious 
beliefs I will refuse obedience to any 
authority whatsoever cver my con- 
science, and that I will do my utmost 
to secure for all my subjects the full 
and free exercise of their religious 


liberty.’’ 
Slee Scere ® 


THE success of the Wesleyan Methcdist 
Church has been due, apart frcm the 
deeper sources of spiritual power, to the 


, ee Tuesday, the mere fact that a man strength and effectiveness of its organisa- 
is am member of the Church of England and | tion. 
‘i eieapinet as such on a census paper is 


Its church membership has been 
based upon the personal discipline which 


finds its centre in the class-meeting. But 
the number of adherents who will not 
“* meet in class ” has been steadily growing, 
and with it a movement for some relaxation 
of the old methods. This movement was 
brought to a successful issue at the Wes- 
leyan Conference this week, when a reso- 
lution was carried by a large majority 
which will have the effect of bringing many 
people into full membership without 
forcing them to enter through the door 
of the class-meetings, 


* * * 


THE speeches in support of this resolu- 
tion were largely a plea for inclusiveness 
and the recognition that in the same 
church there is recm for many types of 
mind. The Rev. F. W. Macdonald said 
that the narrow conception of church 
membership had broken down. In the 
last century the class-meeting carried 
Methodism, now Methcdism was en- 
deavouring, with indifferent success, to 
carry the class-meeting. Methodism in 
the past might have resolved on a narrow 
conception of church membership, but in 
reality it had taken a broader view, and 
outside their own country the vitality of 
the class-meeting had failed. He warned 
them against staking all the great interests 
committed to them upon the one central] 
institution. 

* * * 


Tue value of many of the Congresses, 
which have become so fashionable, is largely 
educational. If they do not get things done, 
they help to call attention to the existence 
of definite problems, to encourage their 
study, and to educate the public opinion 
which makes progress possible. The Public 
Health Congress, which met this week in 
Birkenhead, has dealt in this way with the 
application of scientific research into the 
conditions of physical well-being to the 
various departments of public life. It will 
help to convince the average citizen that 
domestic and school hygiene, public sani- 
tation, town planning, and the cleansing of 
slum areas are matters which concern him 
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personally,fand that he cannotsafely shirk 
his_responsibilities. 
x. seal 


Tur Conference on Public Morals, held 
last week at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
should prove equally educative for the 
public mind, though the subjects dis- 
cussed could not be dealt with in the same 
practical way or with the same degree of 
unanimity. The atmosphere of the home, 
the responsibilities of parenthood, the wise 
training of boys and girls during the years 
of adolescence, the poisonous influence of 
pernicious literature, the appeal to the 
baser instincts through certain forms of 
amusement and plays of evil tendency, are 
all matters upon which it is most desirable 
to focus attention, and to encourage the 
formation of a body of well-considered 
public opinion. Here again we need the 
patience of the scientific spirit, if we are 
not to be content with vague denunciations 
instead of seeking for causes and remedies. 


* * * 


Tue Bishop of Hereford, at the opening 
session of the Conference, spoke some 
grave words of the dangers and disad- 
vantages incident to boarding-school educa- 
tion. ‘‘ The boarding-school life is not 
a natural life for the young, because it 
means the taking away of the child from 
all the natural influences of home—from 
the personal and daily contact with the 
father, and especially with the mother. 
We ought in discussing such questions as 
this to give much attention to the duty of 
lessening this barrack life for the young. 
Parents should take their children under 
the purview of their own personal life. 
They suffer as well as the children from 
this general habit of sending boys and 
girls away into barrack life, and they lose 
the most sacred responsibility of parental 
duty. The best form of school education 
for boys and girls of the upper and middle 
classes is that under which they can come 
under the influence of a good home, while 
enjoying all that is best in a well-organised 
public school.”’ 


* * * 


At a meeting of the same Conference 
on Public Morals Sister Maggie, Lady 
Superintendent of the Bloomsbury Social 
Union, called attention to the pressing 
need in London of cheap hostels for respect- 
able women and girls. In an interview, 
which appeared subsequently in the Daaly 
News, she related her own experience 
when she determined to see the state of 
things for herself, and went out to seek for 
a respectable night’s lodging disguised as 
a young country girl out of a situation. 

‘«* What is wanted in London,” she said, ” 
is a respectable home in each district to 
which a young girl might go. Rescue work 
is often hopeless ; the thing is to save the 
young girl before it is too late, and it was 


better to put a fence round the precipice | 


than to have all sorts of assistance ready 
below to help the victim who had already 
fallen over. 

‘Tf the churches of all denominations 
would band themselves together to estab- 
lish such hostels, and a women’s league for 
the help of young girls such as exists 
among the Catholic ladies of Belgium were 
formed, incalculable good might be done. 
Notice-boards at the stations and in the 
principal streets might be put up telling 
girls where such places were to be found, 
and the police might be of much assistance 
n being able to point them out to young 
girls whom they met wandering in the 
streets at night. 

‘* The common lodging-house for women 
is no place to which any respectable girl 
can be sent. The rescue homes only exist 
to give help to those who are sometimes 
almost past all human aid, but the class 
who more than any other are in want of 
a kindly hand before the irretrievable step 
has been taken at present suffer from an 
almost criminal neglect.” 


ok * * 


A MOVEMENT has taken shape in the 
United States to erect a National Memorial 
to Edward Everett Hale, in Boston. It will 
take the form of a statue of heroic size 
representing him as the typical citizen 
and patriot as he appeared in daily life 
in the streets of Washington and Boston, 
President Taft heads the list of subscrip- 
tions, and Mr. Roosevelt is chairman. of 
the Honorary Advisory Committee. Sub- 
scriptions to the fund, to which some of 
Dr. Hale’s English friends and admirers 
may like to contribute, will be received 
by Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., of 
Boston, U.S.A. 


* * * 


PRoFESssoR Harnack has sent an im- 
portant article to the Neue Freié Presse, 
dealing with the evidence for the historical 
existence of Jesus. It is a subject which is 
engaging a good deal of attention in 
religious circles in Germany, owing to the 
bold scepticism of some men of the extreme 
left expressed in the question, ‘* Hat 
Jesus gelebt?’’? Harnack takes up an 
uncompromising attitude of historical 
affirmation. He pleads that early Chris- 
tianity is quite unintelligible without the 
force of an historical person behind it, 
In face of the facts we should have to 
postulate a founder, even if tradition were 
silent about him. He lays great stress 
on the fact that in the hostile controversies, 
by which Christianity was surrounded 
from the beginning, no attempt was made 
to deny that Jesus had actually lived. 
It was quite impossible for men to argue 
in that fashion, however convenient it 
might have been for them to do so, in 
face of the powerful impression which 
had been made by the actual fact of his 
existence. 


THE MINISTRY AND MODERN 
NEEDS. * 
By Samus. A. Exrot, D.D. 


Has not the time come when we must 
revise our ideas about the duties and 
functions of ministers? Must not the 
ministry follow the changing habit of 
every other profession ? The general prac- 
titioner in medicine is gradualy dis- 
appearing. When I was a boy, the family 
doctor attended to all the physical ills of 
the family, but now my physician calls in 
the specialist who is particularly trained __ 
to treat the disease or organ which isunder 
consideration. The same is true in the 
law. If I have need of the servicesof an 
attorney, he usually refers me to some 
comrade who can give me the special 
advice need. We used to think of engi- ; 
neering as a profession, but now we must 
speak of civil engineers, mining engineers, — 
electrical engineers, andthelike. Wemay 
not like this readjustment, but we are 
forced by changing conditions to adapt 
ourselves to it. I am led, therefore, to — 
raise the question whether the time has — 
not come for similar differentiation and 
vocational training in the ministry. Shall — 
we not study how to apply special aptitudes — ae 
to special tasks and to make wider use of 
particular gifts ? ; 

The original theory of the Conprega Henna 2: 
minister was that of a man set apart for 
a lifelong settlement as the sole spiritual PS 
guide and moral teacher of a single town — 
or parish. At first the ministerial function 
was regarded as essentially connected with 
such a settlement, and a minister withou et 
a parish had no professional standing and 
no legal rights. I do not need to point 
out how this original theory has been ‘ 
altered and expanded under the pressure of 
circumstances and the logic of events. — 
The sole authority of the Congregations 
minister was soon disputed by the rise 
other sects and churches and the divisi 
of the community into diverse househo! s 
of faith. The theory that the minister 
office could be discharged only by tho se. 
ministers who were actually settled ins 
parishes was overthrown by the ministers 
themselves, who insisted that their ordina 7 
tion as ministers was for life and 
merely for the years in which they served 
a particular parish. The lifelong 
ment gradually gave way before the char 
ing habits of the people, and has no 
rare exceptions, totally disappeared. — 

The reasons for ministerial reatleaea 
are not hard to find. One reason i 
legitimate desire for more adequat Te- 


‘cs 


* This article formed part of an 
dealing with present day problems o: 
life at the recent meetings of the 
Unitarian Association. It is equally a: 
with very slight modifications, to En 
ditions. We commend its suggest 
attention of our readers, and shall be 
open our columns to their discussi 
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muneration. The pitifully small salaries 
paid by too many churches require that 
a self-respecting minister with a family 
dependent upon him should be constantly 
on the look-out for an opportunity to im- 
prove his financial condition, Another 
reason is that many churches have an 
insatiable and not altogether blameworthy 
desire for novelty, a change of direction or 
of impulse. A third reason is the neces- 
sarily imadequate equipment of many 
ministers, a lack of resources so that the 
intellectual and spiritual supplies run low. 
No one of these reasons necessarily involves 
any reproach to ministers or parishes, but 
all of them add to the indictment against 
our present theory of the ministry. 

The fact is that the demands of our age 
upon the single minister of the single parish 
have become insupportable save by the 
rarest spirits. There are still a few re- 
markable ministers, who are able to respond 
with reasonable efficiency to the modern 
requirements, and there are a few more 
whose special brilliancy in some one depart- 
ment of a minister’s many-chambered 
activity compounds for his shortcomings 
in other departments. But the great 
majority of ministers simply cannot be 
expected to measure up to the standards 
which compel success in the work of a 

- modern church. It is too much to expect 
that a man can be all at once an intel- 
lectual leader, well versed in the learning 

_of the schools and keeping abreast of 
advancing. knowledge; a faithful and 
industrious pastor, quick to sympathise 
with all the various moods and caprices 
of the flock, ready to rejoice with those 
who are glad and to weep with those who 
Weep ; an interesting and inspiring preacher 
able to lift his hearers to higher levels of 

- thought and conduct, to make truth clear 
and duty imperative; an expert in reli- 

; gious education, eager to guide the children 

into ways of right thinking and living; a 
social leader, resourceful, tactful, popular, 

: able to be at ease in any company and con- 

_versant with all sorts and conditions of 

men; a skilful administrator, who can 
raise money, promote the business interests 
of a parish, and oversee its temporal con- 
cerns ; an expert in charitable work, co- 
operating with all the agencies that make 
for the welfare of the community ; a public- 

spirited citizen, intelligently active in the 
promotion of civic reforms and well in- 
formed about all public discussions and 
obligations. [I have only begun to cata- 
logue the duties of a modern minister, and 
yet it is enough to prove that it is impos- 
sible to expect any one man to meet all 
these requirements. The inevitable failure 
and the resulting friction embitter many a 
faithful minister’s life even in positions 
sufficiently provided against the privations 
and physical hardships too many ministers 
must endure because of their inadequate or 
irregularly paid stipend. 

: What is the remedy? Is it not to be 
_ found in the gradual abandonment of our 

_- traditional theories of the ministerial office 

and the adoption of a conception of the 

_ ministry which will permit of our churches 

__ utilising the diversities of gifts and opera- 

tions for the advancement of a common 
cause? Must we not gradually take up 
the idea that, on the one hand, a single 

_ preacher can often serve two or three 

_ churches, and one director of religious 


*% . Z 


- 


}in which he can be most useful ? 


education serve an entire conference, or one 
expert in philanthropy a whole group of 
churches, and, on the other hand, that a 
single church can and often should avail 
itself of the services of a group of ministers, 
each especially fitted by temperament and 
training for the efficient administration of 
some particular branch of the church’s 
work ? Shall we not look forward to the 
working out of the ideal of what someone 
has called ‘‘ the collegiate church ”’ ? 

This change of conception obviously 
involves a corresponding change in our 
methods of preparation. Already several 
divinity schools are adapting their courses 
to meet the new demand. 

Courses of study are outlined and recom- 
mended which lead (1) to the work of the 
regular pastorate, (2) to expert service in 
the province of religious education, (3) 
to employment in the foreign field, (4) to 
work among our fellow-citizens of foreign 
birth and speech, (5) to social service under 
Christian auspices and in connection with 
institutional religion. Must not this pro- 
cess of differentiation go on in all the 
schools which have heretofore carried on 
their work with the sole purpose of pre- 
paring their students for the pastoral and 
preaching functions ? 

I cannot but believe that this change in 
the conception of the ministry and in the 
training for the ministry which such a 
change involves will make the ministry 
more attractive to strong men. It is too 
often unattractive now because the minister 
seems to be in such a large measure con- 
fined to the limited round of relatively 
small functions. He must do so many 
things that he has no time to do any one 
of them thoroughly. Should he not be 
made to understand that henceforth he is 
to be trained as an expert in some par- 
ticular field, that he is to employ his special 
aptitude in the ways where it can be most 
efficient, that he is to serve a whole fellow- 
ship, a whole community, along the lines 
That is 
an inspiring challenge, and its acceptance 
will mean the upbuilding of an efficient 
and happy ministry and of our churches 
through that ministry. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


_— 


THE CHURCH AND THE FUTURE. 


A LITTLE more than seven years ago 
some of us received a little book in grey 
paper cover, entitled ‘‘ The Church and 
the Future,” by Hilaire Bourdon. It was 
a gift from our friend George Tyrrell, one 
of the most precious gifts we ever received 
from him as a Christian thinker. Just 
then was his period of enforced pseudo- 
nymity. He wrote his whole mind for the 
sake of friends who had long been ex- 
periencing the same intellectual stress in 
matters of faith as himself, but had sought 
less successfully than he a way of deli- 
verance. Those who knew his mind most 
intimately have felt that in this little 
book is to be found the key to his whole 
mind on. matters of religion, and the 
sufficient corrective to such misunder- 
standings as have arisen in the appreciation 
of his religious attitude and_ position. 
They will be grateful to Miss Petre for her 
decision to give to the world what had 


proved so illuminating a guide to them- 
selves.* 

Tyrrell captured us by the frankness and 
courage of his apologetic method. Here 
was a thinker who not only did not adopt 
the ordinary methods of the apologist, 
but deliberately repudiated those methods 
as futile because inherently dishonest. 

‘* Those whose- education shows them 
certain facts and truths at discord with 
authoritative ecclesiastical utterances, 
are tempted to doctor one side of the 
equation or the other, so as to restore 
asemblance ofharmony. The‘ officials,’ 
as a rule, doctor the facts into agreement 
with their own utterances ; the‘ liberals ’ 
to whom we refer doctor the utterances 
or formule into agreement with the facts. 
The really honest liberal admits that the 
doctrine of ecclesiastical inerrancy must 
be restated so as to render such equivoca- 
tion unnecessary.” 


Tt is owing to Tyrrell more than 
anyone else that the ‘‘ mediating ” liberals 
have been shamed out of the field. ‘‘ Such 
liberalising,” he proclaimed, ‘‘ is objectively 
as dishonest as the disingenuous juggling of 
the officials themselves, though misguided 
zeal has frequently adopted it in good 
faith.” For himself, he faced the facts of 
religious history, boldly.; He even found in 
them a surer ground of confidence in 
religious truth. So he did two things for 
us. He gave us a view of history which 
we could accept, and he gave us at the same 
time a religious faith which was unassail- 
able. 

It was in virtue of his own religious 
certainty that Tyrrell was able to adopt 
so frank and courageous ‘an intellectual 
attitude in presence of the new view of the 
facts of Christian history which criticism 
has enforced. Religion was for him a 
human fact, a something given; and 
speculative knowledge of it depended, 
therefore, on the analysis of that which was 
given. As in the case of ordinary ex- 
perience the thing immediately given is 
the apprehension of certain changes of our 
consciousness, which apprehension is so 
closely accompanied by the inference of an 
external world producing those changes 
that for practical purposes we disregard 
the fact that it is an inference, so in religious 
experience the thing given is the apprehen- 
sion of certain determinations of the moral 
consciousness, which we refer witl practical 
immediacy to the action upon us and 
through us of a transcendent order of 
spirit in which we are rooted. The root- 
fact of all religious experience is con- 
science, The activity of conscience in us 
aims at determining a certain order among 
the human spirits, whom we know, which we 
feel. to have an authentic correspondence 
with the eternal and perfected order of that 
transcendant world of spirit which we do 
not know immediately. That order, which 
conscience seeks to determine here, and 
which we therefore believe to exist eternally 
there, is the ‘‘order of charity.” This 
order of charity, if it is an ideal of human 
relation which conscience is forced by its 
own constitution to pursue, may also be 
regarded as the spirit in which conscience 
pursues its necessary ideal. That spirit has 
been revealed with different degrees of 
intensity in exceptional individuals cf the 

* The Church and the Future. By George 
Tyrrell. Priory Press, Hampstead. 2s. ¢d. net, 
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race, and in them has found practically per- 
manent centres from which it has diffused 
itself through wider and wider circles of 
humanity. It was sq perfectly revealed in 
Jesus Christ that it has become for us 
identified with the ‘‘ Spirit of Christ.” 
Yet a practical spirit can never be ex- 
hausted in any single manifestation. It is 
of its very essence that it should seek and 
find some new applications and expressions. 


‘¢ Tt was in Christ as in no other, but 
only in the sense that no other life was 
so purely and absolutely dominated by 
it ; notin the sense that it was adequately 
and exhaustively manifested within such 
narrow limits. It is in Christendom 
collectively, and in its whole continuity, 
that its content and meaning are 
gradually spread out and developed, as 
it were, in the mystical body whereof 
Christ is the head; more especially in 
the Saints and Masters of the Art of 
Charity, yet also insinners and penitents 
and mediocrities—in all who in any 
degree are brought under the influence of 
Christ’s Spirit, and in whom it can be 
studied as in some new combination.” 
The Church, therefore, is ‘‘ an art school 
of Divine Charity,” and ‘‘the Faith which 
she holds as a deposit is not an intellec- 
tual or theological system, offered for 
mental assent; nor even a record of facts 
viewed as mere history, as mere links in 
the universal network of phenomenal 
sequences and groupings; but it is the 
highest life of the soul as brought into 
practical and effective relation with the 
(as yet) but half-seen and vaguely felt 
realities of the eternal world.” 


Having thus penetrated to that which 
was Divinely given in religion,to the human 
spirit as affected by the Divine Spirit, 
Tyrrell recognised fully the conditions 
under which that spirit (the Divinely im- 
pelled and guided human spirit) had 
actually extended its activities in history. 
The Divine guidance is no guarantee of 
infallibility. It does not supersede the 
human spirit, but inspires it. The human 
spirit must make that inspiration its own, 
must turn it to account on its own terms. 
In determining, therefore, how the spirit 
which seeks the order of charity may 
prevail, and has, in fact, prevailed, it is 
necessary to take account of whatever we 
know of individual and collective psycho- 
logy. It was in his reading of religious 
history as affected by psychology that 
Tyrrell sometimes laid himself open to 
misunderstanding at the hands of those 
who thought only in the categories of con- 
fessional polemics. He believed, for in- 
stance, profoundly in the value of what 
he called Catholicism to the extension of 
the order of charity. And he believed, too, 
that it was the chief merit of the actual 
Catholic Church of history that it had main- 
tained a continuous witness to the Catholi- 
cism of which he dreamed. For him 
Catholicism was briefly the generalising of 
religious experience. With his clear sanity 
he saw that such an experience needed 
above all others, for its reality and per- 
manence, a broad human medium in which 
to work, that, as in ordinary experience 
so more especiatiy in religious, the extra- 
vagance of individual impressions needs to 
be corrected by a large human intercourse, 


before an approximately real apprehension |: 


of the order which affects us, whether on 
the sensible or the spiritual plane, can be 
achieved. Soit was that he distrusted the 
tendency of Protestantism in what he called 
‘‘its lower forms,” to give inspiraticnal 
value of a high and evenaregulative order 
to certain isolated experiences belonging to 
rare moments of emotional exaltation. The 
real value of such experiences was to be 
measured by their power of generating 
over a large human area the spirit of 
charity, and giving it new and more fruitiul 
application. It was the wide and sustained 
pragmatic test that could alone demon- 
strate their sufficient correspondence with 
and dependence upon the transcendental 
world of spirit. Tyrrell’s rooted dishke of 
sects and the sectarian spirit was motived 
by his clear vision of the necessity cf the 
wholeness of life to the proving cf the 
spirits. 

But if he disliked Protestantism, he 
hated Vaticanism. He recognised quite 
frankly that Vaticanism was the lcgical 
development of the mistaken theory 
ofits own life with which Catholicism 
had started upon its career at the close 
of the Apostolic period. Catholicism 
took consciousness of itself in ascribing 
to its official element that immediate 
charismatic inspiration which in the 
Apostolic period had been entirely 
personal. The real living fact which 
Catholicism represented was the kind- 
ling of the mass of the faithful by the 
spirit which worked in the early Christian 
prophets and teachers. When the spirit 
ceased to manifest itself in special personal 
gifts and became generalised in the mass as 
the spirit seeking to create the crder of 
charity, then Catholicism had begun. The 
officials of the Church had, as cfficials, no 
other gift of the spirit than that which 
they possessed as representing the spirit- 
bearing body, as performing certain func- 
tions designed at once to express and to 
minister to its life of charity. But from 
the first Catholicism insisted on treating i1s 
officials as inheritors in their official capa- 
city of the original ‘‘ charismata ” of the 
Apostles and prophets. Vaticanism, the 
infallible ‘‘ magisterium” of the charis- 
matic head in complete independence of 
the body, was the inevitable logical develop- 
ment of such a theory. From the begin- 
ning the theory had tended to rebuke the 
true and natural Catholicism ofthe Church, 
the reality and breadth of its spiritual 
experience proved in a growing life of 
charity and helping that life to grow. 
With everyfresh development of the theory, 
the Catholicism of the Church was more 
and more depressed until Vaticanism 


arrived to threaten it with complete and | 


early extinction. For the Catholicism of 
his desire Tyrrell looked to a future which 
he believed to be near when Christianity 
would have abandoned its varous claims 
to intellectual inerrancy, whether Biblical 
or ecclesiastical, and would have come at 
last to recognise the universal church as 
‘“an art-school of Divine Charity.” No 
grander or more spacious dream has 
possessed the soul of Christian thinkers 
during the long life of Christerdem, and 
none assuredly more worthy of the spirit 
of which he was and sought to be increas- 
ingly throughout the too brief period of 
his life here. e Ms 

gi: TA. L. Littey. 


THE TABLEAUX AND THE 
CHORUSES 
OF THE PASSICN PLAY. 


READERS of the InquiRER may have 
asked themselves the question—Is the Pas- 
sion Play at Ober Ammergau altogether 
free from the spell of dogmatic tradition ; 
is no mention at all made of the scheme of 
salvation? Yes, at the very beginning, 
before all the spectators have settled in 
their places, we start with a prologue con- 
taining the theology. We hear of the race 
oppressed by the curse of God, who offers 
his Sen to save the world; and then 
theology is laid aside, ard only just re- 
appears in the last verse of all sung by the 
chorus, rendering praise to Him who, onthe 
altar of atonement, gave His life for us 
and purchascd our salvation. Just at the 
beginning ard just at the end cf the eight 
hours’ performance we are given this 
recognition of its final purpese. The play 
itself is as free frcm dogma as the synoptic 


Gospels. 

It is different with regard to the recogni- 
tion of the ccnnecticn between the Oldand = 
New Testaments. A scries of twenty-four 
tableaux endeavours with much ingenuity . 


to set forth thisccnnecticn,sothatthe Bible 
may be regarded as a whole, with a unity 
of inspiraticn. The lcss, due to the inter- 
ruption to the story of the play itself, and = 
to the long strain cn the attention, is comn- 
siderable. The gain, however, might be 
great, and the dignity and beautiful singing 
of the choruses would be well worth the — 
time they demand if the subjects chosen 
for picture ard song really did illustrate — 4s 

the development of religion, and how it | ac 
was that the Jewish nation both produced 
and crucified the Christ. It would be 
foolish to expect this in a medizeval miracle 
play ; but it is still more foolish to ignore 
the grand gain brought us by modern 
scholarship, as it retells the history of 

Israel’s religion. Me | 

At Ober Ammergau the tableaux are as 
follows :— : 


(1) The Fall; Adam and Eve driven out = 
of Paradise. ' y oe 
(2) The Adoration of the Cross. = 
Then the Play begins with the Triumphal 
Entry and the Cleansing of the Temple. 
(3) The sons of Jacob conspiring to kill 
Joseph, followed by the conspiracy of the 
priests against Jesus. ‘ 
(4) Tobias departs on his journey, 
watched by his mother. ae + a 
(5) The Bride in ‘‘Solomon’s Song’’ — 
lamenting the absence of the Bridegroom. 
These precede the leave-taking at Beth- 


an 


o. 


6) The fall of Vashti and the exalt 
of Esther foreshadow the rejection of 
Jews and the calling of the Gentiles. 
(7) The gathering of manna in » 
wilderness—a wonderful ard beaut 
grouping of some 400 persons, includin 
150 children, all perfectly motionless 
three minutes. ; : 
(8) The return of the spies, bea 
enormous bunch of grapes. sf 
Thus the bread and the wine pree 
scene of the Last Supper. 
(9) Joseph sold to the Midianite 
ing to the bargain made by Jud 
(10) Adam toiling under the curse, 
; : haa 
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connection is found in the word ‘* sweat ”’ 
—the bloody sweat of the Agony. 

(11) Joab ready to smite Amasa, while 
proffering a friendly greeting—leading to 
Gethsemane and the Betrayal. 

The second part opens with :— 

(12) Michiah, the true prophet, smitten 
by Zedekiah, the priest of Baal, precedes 
the smiting of Jesus before Annas. 

(13) The stoning of Naboth and 

(14) The sufferings of Job, derided by 
all, including his own wife, are followed 
by the Trial before Caiaphas. 

(15) The despair of Cain leads up to the 
despair of Judas. 

(16) Daniel denounced before Darius 
precedes Jesus before Pilate. 

(17) Samson bringing down the roof on 
the mocking Philistines is the singularly 
inappropriate prefix to Jesus brought 
before Herod. 

(18) Joseph’s coat steeped in blood is 
brought to Jacob and 

(19) Isaac, bound on the altar and saved 
at the last moment, precede the scourging 
and the crown of thorns. 

(20) Joseph acclaimed as Prime Minister 
of Egypt seems altogether inappropriate. 

(21) Choosing the Scapegoat leads to the 
choice between Jesus and Barabbas. 

(22) Isaac carrying wood for the sacrifice 
up Mount Moriah, and 

(23) The Lifting up of the Brazen Ser- 
pent, precede the Way of the Cross, the 
Crucifixion, the Burial, and the Resur- 
rection. 

(24) The Ascension, when Jesus robed in 
white stands surrounded by disciples, in- 
cluding his mother and the faithful women 
and, after blessing them, slowly rises out of 
sight, followed by their looks of adoration, 


It will be seen at once how superficial is 
the correspondence between the Tableaux 
and the scenes they are supposed to pre- 
figure. There is no attempt to trace the 
causation in true development. Even 
order in time is utterly ignored, and the 
connections are little more than the sug- 
gestions which determine the course of 
dreams. But nothing better could secure 
a footing while the Law was ascribed to 
Moses and placed at the beginning of the 
history of Israel, and the Psalms were 
ascribed to David, and placed at the begin- 
ning of the monarchy, and the Prophets 
come last, leading to nothing. Modern 
scholarship shows how prophecy comes 
first, voicing the divine demands on man 
as heard by a few who are thus chosen to 
speak for God to the nation ; how, after a 
while, these prophetic demands evoke a 
response in the people, which takes the 
double form of Law and Worship (Psalms) ; 
how a period of religious drill follows the 
period of prophetic outburst ; how, after a 
longer or shorter interval, the voice of the 
prophet is again heard calling for further 


advance, and how the new prophet is in- 


evitably opposed not only by the evil- 
minded of his day, but by those who 
reverence the former prophets, and are 
devoted to the Law and the Worship 


which has become the established order. 


Every stage in Israel’s legislation was pre- 
ceded by a period of prophetic enthusiasm. 
The last of the great prophets spoke at the 
time of the return from the Babylonian 
captivity ; then the scribe elaborates the 


_ Law, and the Psalms become the hymn-book 
gf the Second Temple, and prophecy is silent 


till the days of John and Jesus. 
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Then the 
nation brings forth its Christ—and crucifies 
him. 

It is, indeed, amazing that when modern 
scholarship began to alter the order of these 
three words, Law, Psalms, Prophecy, and 
to put Prophecy first, its work should have 
been deemed dangerous and destructive. 
Happily now we can all be grateful to the 
students who have taught us the truth. 
The subject is one which deserves to be 
recalled at every season of Advent. 
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QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


[Under this heading writers discuss freely 
from their own point of view living problems 
of Religion, Ethics, and Social Reform, but the 
Editor does not assume responsibility for the 
opinions expressed. } 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM IN THE 
VILLAGES. 


By Montacue Forpuam, M.A. 
a pie 


+ I HAVE shown in a previous article how 
the countryman, with no personal or 
economic freedom, leaves his village in 
despair; and I have further explained 
how in Cambridgeshire the County Council, 
by administering the Small Holdings Act,is, 
without friction or difficulty, succeeding in 
solving this problem and in creating a social 
revolution. Why has not this been done 
in other counties? It is not difficult to 
explain. The failure lies in unsympathetic 
administration. In spite of the sympa- 
thetic attitude of a few individuals, County 
Councils in the South of England, so far 
as I have seen their work, have not made 
an efficient attempt to administer the Act 
in the interest of the people whom it 
was passed to benefit. Sufficient inquiries 
are held neither into the demand for land 
nor as to suitable land available, and the 
machinery in force for finding out when 
land comes into the market is inefficient. 
And, what is worst of all, members of the 
Administrative Committees and the Coun- 
cils and many officials have no real 
interest in this movement. As a result, 
the whole adminstration is slack and in- 
effective, and many forms of mismanage- 
ment have crept in, whilst in some cases one 
even finds members of the committees and 
councils bargaining with their committees 
(as they are indeed by law permitted to 
do) as to the terms on which they will 
let or sell land to the Council. 

Moreover, undoubtedly, jn several cases, 
where serious injustice has been com- 
mitted, attempts have been made to 
injure by personal attacks both the 
unfortunate applicants who have suf- 
fered from the wrong and _ persons 
who have helped them. I have had hun- 
dreds of applicants under my notice, but I 
can only give one or two examples of the 
sort of thing that occurs. In one case a 
man applied for five acres of arable land ; 
after a year’s delay he was offered some 
ten acres of pasture, poor land, at some- 
thing like three times the current rent. 
The landowner interested in the trans- 
action was on the Committee. The man 
refused on the ground that the rent was 
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too high, but offered to take two acres. 
He was then asked a very large sum in 
compensation from the farmer, who had 
gone out of his way to stack hay and heap 
manure on the land selected. This blocked 
the negotiations, for the Council would do 
nothing more. The man was then told 
by a member of the landlord’s family that 
his cottage might shortly be wanted, and 
that he had better go abroad if he wanted 
land ; and has finally been driven by pres- 
sure from his home, and is now landless. 
In the next parish the men were asked three 
times the current rent for land. Difficul- 
ties here arose throughthe owners employing 
the Council’s agent to act for them also. 
In this case, after 18 months’ negotia- 
tions, terms for acquiring the farm were 
agreed to between the men and the Council, 
and the Council promised to acquire the 
land compulsorily. After the date of taking 
possession had been actually fixed, and the 
men had made their arrangements accord- 
ingly, the Committee dropped the matter, 
and ruined what would have been one of the 
most interesting co-operative experiments 
in the south of England. 

You can find a similar story in almost any 
village in southern England. Widespread 
disappeintment prevails, both with the local 
and central authorities. It is not only the 
inefficiency of the negotiations, but the 
whole tone of the authorities that is at 
fault. Applicants are, indeed, constantly 
treated as if they were naughty children. 
In Surrey, after two years, only 14 men 
have obtained land under the Act. 

What is to be done to meet this situa- 
tion ? el = 

It is cbviously rarely possible to deal 
promptly with the demand for a home 
and land through the administration 
of the present laws; but unless we can 
secure homes and land for the people in 
the villages the best men, the very men we 
want to keep, will continue to leave. 

Organisation is necessary, firstly, for the 
making clear and emphasising the men’s 
demands, and secondly, for giving practical 
help in erecting cottages, &c., the great 
difficulty in rural districts. The Land 
Club League, the movement of which I am 
organising secretary, is helping with this 
work, and it needs the active support 
of all who see the overwhelming im- 
portance of securing a permanent coun- 
try population. 

Our organisation is little understood, and 
I therefore venture to give some explana- 
tion of its form and work. The unit is a 
Land Club. A Land Club is a parish or 
other local organisation of working men and 
women and others who have at heart the 
welfare of the countryside, and are prepared 
to do the practical work connected with 
the restoration of the people to the land 
and the revival of country life. The obtain- 
ing of cottages and land for their members 
is the all-important duty of the clubs, 
and they have got land for some 150 in all. 
But the clubs also act as educational and 
discussion centres, and, indeed, as com- 
mittees of public welfare. They also pro- 
mote co-operative societies, and form land 
banks to secure capital for developing the 
land. There are between twenty and 
thirty of these clubs federated into the 
Land Club League, which is controlled by 
an Executive Committee. The League 
invites people interested to join it, either 
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as members who subscribe 10s. upwards, or 
as associates, who subscribe 1s. upwards. 
The Executive Committee of the League 
gives the clubs every possible help in 
securing the administration of the laws re- 
lating to houses and land, and is actively 
engaged in educating public opinion by the 
issue of pamphlets, &c., on rural questions, 
and also by the circulation of their monthly 
paper Our Land. Here, then, is a genuine 
democratic movement engaged in a work 
of social reform of enormous importance. 
This summer it has taken up the special 
work of inquiry into rural conditions in 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and others of the 
home counties, and it asks for aid in 
this inquiry from anyone with knowledge 
of country conditions. Like many other 
important movements its work is limited 
through want of helpers and funds. 

To make this movement effective some- 
thing more is needed, for the future of rural 
England lies not only in the drawing of the 
people together to work for social reform, 
to cultivate the spirit of fellowship, and to 
give scope for the development of character. 
We need a practical movement, taking the 
form of small co-operative groups, managed 
on the lines on which Co-partnership Ten- 
ants, Ltd., worksin the towns. Thisis the 
great need of the moment, and those who 
care for the future of rural England will do 
well to realise it. Such a movement is 
already beginning. The Wayfords Tenants 
in Norfolk has a scheme in hand, and I am 
myself working out a scheme in the village 
of Passfield in Hampshire, where a local 
co-operative society will be formed under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 
to acquire land for the local applicants, pro- 
vide allotments and small holdings, and 
build cottages. The Passfield Society will 
do more than this. There is already a 
small village club associated with the 
scheme, and we hope to take out a small 
trading business for agricultural and other 
requirements, and later for sale of produce, 
and make it a real educational centre for the 
neighbourhood. This is the form of or- 
ganisation needed for the regeneration of 
rural England; of its scope and work I 
will deal in a third article. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


«THE GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND.” 


Sir,—Your leading note upon the 
‘* Gentlemen of England ’’ in your issue 
of the 16th has just been put before us. 
Perhaps you would allow us to make one or 
two comments in regard of it. We hoped 
that anyone reading between the lines of 
that letter would have seen that it was not 
class consciousness or snobbish instinct 
which inspired it. We are not concerned 
to deny that a hurried glance might give 
such an impression as you have most un- 
fortunately received, and therefore we 
do not feel ourselves inclined to complain, 
but we wish to protest most emphatically 
against there being any idea of organising 
the Agenda Club on a basis of snobbery. 

As a matter of fact, the members of the 
Inception Committee—a barrister, two 
journalists, a business organiser, an ad- 
vertising expert, a member of the Stock 
Exchange—are all working men, by no 
means gentlemen in the arbitratorily 


restricted sense of the ‘*‘ Open Letter,”’ 
and many degrees removed from senti- 
mental aristocrats. The real message of 
the ‘‘ Open Letter’? was meant to be 
what you have, in fact, detected, that there 
lay upon the hereditary gentleman the 
absolutely imperative obligation of service, 
and that he alone was able to render that 
service, not better than others, but un- 
hampered by the charge of self-seeking. 

As a matter of practicable business we 
want from twenty to thirty leisured men 
to do some hard, definite, self-effacing work, 
and as we cannot pay them we want them 
to be men of independent means. That 
we venture to think an ‘‘ incomparable 
advantage.”’ 

We are confident that any of your readers 
who care to send for the Confidential 
Memorandum, which is now ready, will 
understand that the Agenda Club is a 
project which must make an appeal to all 
who, like yourselves (and ourselves), are 
earnestly trying to’ get a few things really 
done—not talked about.—We are, Sur, 
yours faithfully, 

Tue INcEPTION COMMITTEE OF 

July 21, 1910. THE AGENDA CLUB. 


Srr,—I am glad to see the line you have 
taken up in regard to the Hibbert Journal 
article appealing to ‘‘ English gentlemen ” 
to utilise their ‘‘ incomparable advantages” 
and devote their idle hours to social work 
amongst the poor. Of course, there is 
room for all kinds of social work done by 
any persons, whether belonging to the very 
superior class of ‘‘ English gentlemen ”’ or 
not; but if done in the spirit of patronage, 
it will produce, not ingratitude, but resent- 
ment in the minds of its beneficiaries, 
excepting those who have lost all sense of 
manhood. If ‘‘ English gentlemen ’’ will 
mix on terms of equality and comradeship 
with other brands of gentlemen who work 
for their living in the workshop or the 
office, and co-operate with them to do good 
to the poor and the outcast as to brethren 
and not to inferiors, then the more of them 
the better. But if, as members of a supe- 
rior order, they offer their patronage as 
to inferiors, they will get little gratitude and 
do little good.—Yours, &¢., \ 

H. G. CHANCELLOR. 

House of Commons, July 20, 1910. 


Srr,—I am glad to see that the INQUIRER, 
in its note on the Hibbert Journal’s appeal 
to ‘‘ the gentlemen of England,”’ takes its 
old line of frank and searching criticism. 
I should not be surprised, however, if this 
course should meet with some adverse 
comment. The social problems of to-day 
differ in important respects from those of 
yesterday. We used to be very keen on 
social questions. We were all for education 
and enfranchisement yesterday ; but to- 
day it seems that some of us are nervous 
about the consequences. Education and 
enfranchisement involved for GreatBritain, 
as for all the world, a wholesome discontent 
with existing inequality in the distribution 
of wealth. That discontent expresses itself 
to-day in moderate form in radicalism, with 
taxation of land values as its watchword ; 
in extreme form, in socialism, with Govern- 


ment control of the means of production, | 


distribution, and exchange as its watchword. 
Again a great many of our friends are 
upset. It is curious, this surprise and dis- 


comfort at the development of the inevit- 
able. But even more curious is the way ~ 
in which it is met by some of our friends. 
‘*Slumming ” is one of the ways. And 
this appeal to the gentlemen of England is ‘ 
but the proposal of another mode of the 
same thing. These various ways of meet- 
ing the discontent do not trouble me. 
Strait is the gate and narrow is the way that 
leads to the real thing, and few there be 
that care to take it. But many there be 
that to soothe their consciences persuade 
themselves that they are getting at the 
real thing when they throw themselves into 
one or other of the varicus modes of slum- % 
ming. I view their efforts with equani- 
mity, some compassion, and, frankly, just 
a touch of disdain. They do not seriously = 
delay the development of the divine dis- é 


content. All in good time it will be re- a 
vealed that palliatives only tend to per- <= 
petuate, and that there is really only one - 
way of attaining the real thing; that, in at 


fact, no amount of charity, in whatever 
form, can take the place of justice, and 
that there is only one way in which ‘‘ the 
gentlemen of England’’ can be of true 
service to the workers of England, andthat 
is by getting off their backs. The Labour 
movement of to-day is essentially amove- 
ment to secure that wealth shall goto the 
earners thereof; that, as Adam Smith 
puts it, the wages of labour shall be the = 
produce of labour—labour whether of = 
brain or hand. And if the new club of 
‘* gentlemen ’’ will begin by declaring that = 
its members shall earn their own living,and = 
consume nothing that they do not earn, it = 
will be a welcome addition to the forces of — 
social reform. The InqQurRER, anyhow, 
does well to open the subject as it does 1 
this week’s issue.—Yours, &c., Benge 
Harotp RYLETT. — 
Tenterden, July 20, 1910. ue 


; 
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STREET-TRADING BY CHILDREN. 
Str,—Referring to the report of the 
Committee recommending the prohibition ‘ 
of child-trading in our streets, the following | 
observations occur to me. ( 

That bad people are bad is perhaps a 
truism, but that good people often try to 
do things much more wicked and disastrous 
than anything the bad people can do, is 
perhaps not equally self-evident. But of 
all the wicked, cruel things that were ever 
proposed, that of prohibiting child-trading 
is perhaps the wickedest and cruellest. — 
Why do the children trade ? Because they 
are hungry and cold, and want food and 
clothes, and they know no other wa} 
getting those things which are necess 
Why is it proposed to prohibit them : 
trading ? Because the children meet bi 
company in the streets, and it see 
be thought by some people that if the 
are forced to be idle they will escape ba 
company. When I was a little boy I~ 
read a tale called ‘‘ Lazy Lawrence.” 
This boy came to a bad end because he 
lazy, but the smart little boy who wer 
for trading did well. If a humane ¢ 
munity decides to stop street-tr 
the matter is simple enough. When I 
a little boy I did not go in for street~ 
because my parents supplied me wi 
and clothing, and a comfortable fi 
at home. Let these very pe 
provide all the boys and gi 
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of food and clothing, and a comfortable 
fireside at home. They won’t do much 
street-trading then. But to prohibit the 
street-trading, and to leave them to 
starve, is the ne plus ultra of cruelty. 
Do they propose that the parents of these 
children up to 17 or 18 years of age shall 
provide everything that is requisite for 
their health, comfort, and amusement at 
their own cast? If so, it- will certainly 
have a tendency to discourage large families 
amongst the poor, and very likely to dis- 
courage child-bearing altogether amongst a 
great section of the poor. Some people 
are already getting extremely anxious 
because of the diminution of the birth-rate, 
but the burdens that are being thrown 
on to parents by the continually multiply- 
ing laws may possibly account in some 
measure for the reduction in the number 
of births. I am one of those who think 
that the best thing that can happen to a 
child is to have plenty of work, plenty of 
food, good clothes, and a warm fireside. 
The people of England and their children 
are capable of getting all these necessary 
things, and of raising a vigorous and well- 
conducted people, if only the Government 
will leave them alone. 

For many hundred years the Government 
tried to teach people religion. At last it 
has been discovered that Government 
religion is a failure. For the last forty 
years the Government has tried to do what 
is called ‘‘educating’’ the people, by 


compelling them to learn things not 


necessary, to the neglect of the things that 
are necessary, and now that is being dis- 
covered to be a failure. And now the 
latest craze is to make everybody happy 
and good by making children idle and for- 
bidding them to work. It won’t take long 
for the failure of that proposition to become 
evident, but if the experiment is tried 
a miserable, debilitated, decrepit, half- 
starved childhood will grow up into a 


- contemptible manhood and womanhood. 


Yours, &c., 
oi a ARNOLD Lupron. 
7, Victoria-Street, Westminster, S.W.., 
July 18, 1910. 
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TO HELP THE PRISONER. 


Srr,—May I ask for a little space in 
your columns for a man in whom I am 
very much interested. I have been regu- 
larly visiting him in prison for the past 
two and a half years, first in Exeter, and 
afterwards in Dartmoor. His record is a 
bad one. But before his last conviction he 


came in contact with the Rev. Savell 


Hicks, who was most kind to him, and 
did much to influence him, and ever since 


then the man has been trying hard to go 
straight. It was sheer desperation which 


brought him into prison the last time, 
e and during this sentence his record has 
: been excellent, such as it has never been 


before, and I believe that away from his 
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old companions, with some help, the man 
would try and reform. When he came 
to Exeter he declared himself to be a 
Unitarian, and so I have had him under my 
care, have lent him books, talked a great 


deal with him, and have every reason to 
think him sincere, for during all the diffi- 
culties of his prison life he has implicity 

followed out everything I have advised bim, 


ats 
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As our form of faith, and our methods, 
have thus done for him more than any 
other, I venture to ask the charitable 
amongst us. to co-operate with me in 
giving the poor fellow a fair trial. I have 
got the authorities to release him to my care 
here in Exeter in October, and I am going to 
look after him. At first it will be diffi- 
cult for him to earn money, and I am 
anxious that he shall not be driven back 
into crime by immediate necessity. He 
is a most intelligent man, with quite a 
genius for all kinds of machinery. He 
thinks he could do something to help him- 
self with a gramaphone, he has a plan of 
his own; and I think he might also go 
in for working a lantern to illustrate 
lectures, for which there is always a demand 
in the country. I myself, when lecturing, 
employ a man in this way, who brings a 
lantern and shows my slides for a fee of 
10s. 6d., and such lectures are plentiful. 
To set him up thus, and keep him going 
through the first difficult months after his 
release, needs some money, and I trust that 
some of your readers will find themselves 
willing to show their faith in my venture. 
A few friends of mine have already taken 
such interest in the matter, so I have 
opened a small account at the Capital and 
Counties Bank here. I can only say that 
I shall be deeply grateful for contributions 
towards this fund, and shall be pleased to 
give further particulars to anyone who 
wishes.—Yours, &c., 
R. H. U. Broor, 
Minister, George’s Chapel. 
Crossmead, Exeter, July 18, 1910. 


[We are glad to give the publicity of 
our columns to this appeal, and we hope 
that it will be successful in the way our 
correspondent desires.—EDITor. | 
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CHURCH-BUILDING IN THE EAST.* 


Tue title “‘The Thousand and One 
Churches,” conveys no illuminating idea to 
the ordinary mind, and many readers may 
easily miss the deep interest of the volume 
in which Sir William Ramsay and Miss 
Bell have co-operated. It contains a 
chapter of Christian history which has 
never been told with such fulness before, 
laying bare for us not the thought of the 
church, but the growth of its architecture, 
and so, incidentally, its ritual, organisation, 
and diffusion in a remote district of Asia 
Minor. The site is from fifty to sixty 
miles south-east of the ancient Iconium, 
or what is described as an ‘‘island of 
voleanic mountains” rising from the 
Lycaonian plain. It is called Kara Dagh. 
On the northern slope of this rocky mass, 
in a valley flanked to the south by high 
mountains, there are the ruins of an ancient 
city called Maden Sheher, otherwise Bin 
Bir Kilisse, 7@e., Thousand and One 
Churches. Sir William Ramsay points 
out that the buildings are nearly all eccle- 
siastical, but the number is simply due to 
Oriental fancy, and the term Kilisse is 


* The Thousand and One Churches. By Sir 
W. M. Ramsay and Miss Gertrude L. Bell. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. Pp, xiy— 
580, 21s, net. 
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often used for a ruin which was never a 
church. 

The topography of this town and district 
offers many points of interest, but the 
church buildings are of chief importance, 
on account of their vast extent and the 
light which they throw upon the influences 
which moulded the later architectural 
tradition. Sir William Ramsay divides 
these churches, which are of all ages, from 
the fifth to the eleventh centuries, into 
three groups—firstly, churches which sur- 
vived the Arab invasion about 700 a.p. ; 
secondly, churches of pre-Arab time which 
were subjected to restoration ; and thirdly, 
churches which were built or rebuilt from 
the ground after 850 a.p. Of this last 
group, he says :— 

‘* New forms and style were not intro- 
duced. The great tradition of Byzantine 
architecture was preserved in this remote 
part of the empire to the last. It did 
not decay and die out gradually; it 
merely came to an end when the Christian 
Empire expired, and there ceased to be 
any theatre for its activity. It could 
not survive the loss of liberty. It was 
the latest expression of the free Hellenic 
spirit, and the church building under the 
Turkish domination lost the old character 
completely.” 

Enough has been said to. show the im- 
mense interest and importance of these 
ruins, and of the minute examination to 
which they have been subjected, not, as 
it proved, a moment too soon, for they are 
crumbling into decay, and in many cases 
the photographs in this volume will be their 
only record. In Parts II. and III., which 
comprise about three-fourths of the con- 
tents, Miss Bell gives an exhaustive 
account of the churches and their special 
architectural features, accompanied by an 
immense number of admirable photographs 
and measured plans. The variety of 
architectural types, as she points out, is 
very remarkable. ‘‘ The basilica, the barn 
church, the T-shaped cruciform, the cross- 
in-square, the trifoliate apsed chapel, the 
octagon, the polygon, the chapel with inner 
buttresses but without aisles—with all 
these forms the builders were familiar.” 
Clearly, there is here an immense amount 
of fresh material for the study of architec- 
tural origins, and it all helps to justify 
the emphasis which has been placed 
recently by Strzygowski and others upon 
the influence of Byzantine and Oriental 
methods upon church building in the 
West. It is very probable, for instance, 
that the appearance of the barrel vault in 
the South of France in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries is due to the influence of 
Eastern monasticism, and so is directly of 
Asiatic origin. The cbscure origins of 
the cruciform church also receive a great 
deal of fresh light from the ruins of these 
Anatolian churches. 

Turning for a moment from the tech- 
nicalities of building, it may be asked why 
these small churches were multiplied far 
beyond the normal requirements of worshi Pp, 
and are often to be found on very inacces~ 
sible sites on mountain tops. The answer 
to these questions throws an interesting 
light upon ritual habits and the per- 
sistence of popular tradition. The cult 
of the martyrs and the veneration paid 
to the dead have many important links of 
connection with primitive religious feeling. 
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On this subject we may again quote Sir 
William Ramsay :— 


‘‘The close connection between reli- 
gion and the respect paid to the dead 
became an important fact in the life of 
the people. The churches came to be 
regarded more and more as memorials 
to the dead. It is unnecessary to 
repeat here the reasons which show 
that on the plateau of Asia Minor 
religious awe was in olden times asso- 
ciated with the veneration of the dead. 
A grave was a temple; the dead man 
was identified with and merged in the 
Divine nature. Even at the present 
day, there is the grave of a Mahomme- 
dan saint at almost every place to which 
ancient religious awe clings; and few 
will doubt that the modern custom 
merely preserves the ancient religious 
usage. In this respect also the later 
Byzantine period shows a reversion to 
the normal Anatolian type.” 


In many respects this is the most impor- 
tant book on early Eastern Christianity, 
and its very significant architectural 
tradition, which has been published in 
recent years, based as it is upon laborious 
archeological investigations on the spot. 
Simply as a collection of materials, apart 
from any of the theories which the authors 
advocate or support, it must have a per- 
manent value. Even the casual reader, 
who turns over this long series of photo- 
graphs of churches in every stage of ruin 
and decay, will feel the pathos of its story, 
the mystery of these vanished Christian 
civilisations, which seem to be blotted out 
of the book of life by the irrevocable 
sentence of Divine rejection. 


—_——_—_—_— 


MOHAMMEDAN SAINTS. 


~ Amone the learned memoirs published 
in celebration of the quatercentenary of 
the University of Geneva last year, a 
special place of honour must be given 
to Professor Montet’s admirable essay on 
the cult of Mussulman saints in North 
Africa.* It is a subject of considerable 
interest to the student of religion and 
anthropology, and it helps to illustrate 
the great variety of subjects which are 
presented to the scholar by the strange 
conditions of life existing in Morocco and 
Algeria. Nowhere else has Islam founded 
itself so obviously upon the wreckage of 
the Roman Empire and the indigenous 
civilisation of the days before the Roman 
conquest. Vast monuments of the great- 
ness of Rome are still being unearthed from 
the desert sand, while relics of Christian 
building and strange traditional customs 
among the mountain tribes survive to tell 
the story of the past. There is perhaps 
no satisfactory evidence to connect the 
prevalence of the reverence paid to saints 
and the large number of religious confra- 
ternities in North Africa with some un- 
conscious survival of Christian influence, 
but there is nothing inherently improbable 
in the suggestion. Professor Montet, it is 
true, would push the matter further back, 
and he emphasises the survival of primitive 
paganism among the Berbers. Some of the 


*Le Culte des Saints Musulmans dans 
lV Afrique du Nord et plus spécialement au 
Maroc. Par Edouard _ ntet. Genéve: Li- 
brairie Georg et Cie. 
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saints of Islam, he holds, are simply the 


successors of the gods of the Greco- 
Roman pantheon. It has been suggested 
that the severity of their monotheistic 
creed has driven many Mohammedans to 
take refuge in the thought of the saints 
with their friendly intercession, but for 
this there seems to be no satisfactory evi- 
dence. Professor Montet gives a curious 
account of the fanatical monotheism of 
the founder of the Order of the Derqtiona. 
He commanded his followers when they 
said, ‘‘ There is no other God but Allah, 
and Mahomet is the prophet of Allah,”’ 
to repeat only the first part of the state- 
ment aloud. In the end he himself 
became a saint and the object of a cult, 
but his disciples remained faithful mono- 
theists. There is, it would appear, among 
even uneducated Mohammedans, a recog- 
nised distinction between the worship they 
owe to God alone and the reverence paid 
with an equal dutifulness to the saints. 
Many very interesting features emerge in 
Professor Montet’s discussion of the sub- 
ject. Non-existent and anonymous saints 
are quite common. Some of the sanc- 
tuaries evidently go back to a remote 
antiquity without any definite legend 
being attached to them. In these cases 
the anonymous saint may be addressed as 
‘My Lord the hidden one.”’ There is a 
certain gradation in the esteem in which 
saints are held in different localities, but 
this is never a matter of ecclesiastical 
regulation. There is, in fact, no such 
thing as formal canonisation. Everything 
depends upon the popular verdict. Per- 
haps for this reason the saints of Islam 
conform to no distinct pattern like those of 
the Catholic Church. Some of them are 
rigid ascetics, others just the reverse. 
Magical and miraculous powers play a 
large part in the winning of popular 
esteem, but these are not necessarily con- 
nected with beneficent actions. The 
bizarre elements which appeal to the 
popular imagination are not controlled 
by any accepted ethical type. The result 
is that the legends of the saints are on 
the whole quite unattractive and devoid 
alike of tender sentiment and spiritual 
imagination. It is the world of the 
Arabian Nights and not of the Golden 
Legend. The strange unfamiliarity of the 
whole subject makes Professor Montet’s 
monograph very welcome. It contains a 
number of fine illustrations, which help 
materially to give it atmosphere. They 
are full of the white-light of North Africa, 
its wide glaring spaces, its bare hills 
reflecting back the fierce rays of the sun, 
its sparse vegetation, and beyond, domi- 
nating soul and sense, the magic of the 
great desert. What, we are tempted to 
ask, would the Umbrian masters have 
made of their saints in such surroundings ? 


<< — 


MUNICH.* 


Mr. Wanv.ercH has published an inter- 
esting book at an opportune time. An 
appendix deals with the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, and gives a good account 
of the people and of the history of the Play. 
Those who have had experience of the 
simple, kindly character of the villagers 

* Munich : History, Monuments, and Art. By 
H.R. Wadleigh. WithTllustrations. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net, 
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can best appreciate the absurdity of the 
lady who refused to lodge in the house of 
the Christus or of the Beloved Disciple, as 
being unworthy of the honour, who at last 
found shelter beneath the roof of an actor 
whose réle she didnot learn until the follow- 
ing morning, when she fled with horror on 
finding that she had been entertained by 
Judas! The book, however, must not be 
taken as a guide book to Oberammergau. 
It relates the advent of a moter car in 1900, 
and announces an air-ship service for the 
present year, but omits all mention of the 
excellent service of trains which now run 
through without change of carriage from 
Munich. 

The history of Munich is all the more 
worth knowing because there is not @ great 
deal of it. The country did well for itself 
in the time of Napoleon Buonaparte, and 
managed to retain what it had won after his 
downfall. It took the side of Austria in the 
war of 1866, but was let off easily by Bis- 
marck, who wished to include a contented 
Bavaria in the new Germanic Federation. 
Nevertheless, it was touch and go what 
course would be taken when the war broke 
out with France in 1870. Then a young 
king and his statesmen were wiser than the 
people generally. Bavarian troops fought : 
most efficiently in the army of the Crown 
Prince, and the country secured her place 
within the Empire with anamountofhome = 


rule sufficient to content every reasonable age 
patriot. oa 
The monuments include some that are : 


medieval or date from the Renaissance, — 
but the Munich we see is mainly the work — 
of her kings of the last century. The 
Glyptothek, which shelters the A‘ginetan — 
marbles, and much other ancient sculpture ; 
the old Pinatothek, crowded with works 
of the old masters; the new Pinatothek, 
stored with valuable modern paintings, — 
together justify the boast that he who has 
not seen Munich has not seen Germany. — 
Those who come to stay inthe town come 
with a serious purpose. ‘“* What are you — 
studying ?’’ is the question always asked 
ofa new acquaintance. Along with all this, 
the town is the brightest and most cheerful 
in all Germany. From its tower can be 
seen (when a red flag is hoisted) the Alps 
which divide it from Italy, whose proximity _ 
has not failed to influence the national aaa 
character. If Munich is celebrated for art — 
it is also renowned for beer, and by a 
special dispensation of Providence beer canta 
be brewed for local consumption with far — 
less alcohol than is required to keepit good 
for export. Certainly no intemperance is 
in evidence there. : <n 
We very cordially recommend the book 
to those who contemplate eitherashortora 
long stay inthe town. It will help the bir 
of passage to make the most ofhistime. It — 
contains a good map and a few admirable 
illustrations; and it will tell those who — 
make a prolonged stay of much that they 
can do in the neighbourhood as well as ir 
the town. 
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THE GREEK GODS.* 

In this little book, a fresh volum 

the ‘‘ Library of Living Thought,” P 

fessor Gardner has essayed a great 

the presentation of Greek religion ant 

* Religion and Art in Ancient Greece. 
Ernest A. Gardner. London: 

2s, 6d. net. a. 
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art so far as they relate to each other. 
His account is necessarily compressed, but 
always clear and masterly in its treatment 
of a difficult subject. The one regret that 
must occur to every reader is that the 
scope of the series does not allow of profuse 
illustration to a work of this kind; but 
to those who are already familiar, or can 
become familiar, with the chief figures of 
Greek sculpture this commentary will be 
most valuable. To any who are looking 
for a really good, and withal cheap, set of 
illustrations of Greek sculpture, Max 
Sauerlandt’s ‘‘ Griechische Bildwerke ”’ 
may be strongly recommended as a com- 
panion to this or any other essay on the 
subject. 

The work before us deals necessarily 
with only one aspect of the religious life 
of Greece. The occult rites of the Mys- 
teries, and the various phases of philosophic 
thought, found no expression in plastic 
art, and so find no place in these pages. 
The cults of the Olympian gods were 
probably not the most vital and essential 
part of Greek faith; the profound im- 
portance of the various systems of the Mys- 
teries can be estimated, in spite of the frag- 
mentary state of our knowledge of them, 
from constant references in literature, and 
from the effect which they clearly had on 
even so independent a thinker as Plato 
himself. The Olympian cults helped 
Greece to her supremacy in the field of art. 
It is the Mysteries which, along with philo- 
sophic thought in certain aspects, link 
Greek religion directly to Christianity and 
to the whole spiritual life of the world. sj 

The form of Greek religion with which 
this book is concerned was as simply direct 
and concrete, if we may so put it, as the 
Mysteries were profoundly symbolic. We 
have, in fact, in the worship and representa- 
tion of the Olympian gods ‘* idolatry in 
its highest form ’’—a system which, from 
first to last, is based on anthropomorphism, 
and which in certain aspects associates the 
Deity closely and directly, as a material 
presence, with the image set before the 
worshipper. Professor Gardner traces 
acutely the various degrees of conscious 
statue-worship that may be found in this 
type of Greek religion, A very valuable 
account is given also of the influence upon 
art of a process which left its mark upon 
the whole field of Greek work and life—the 
gradual transition, first from crude work- 
manship and vague unformed ideas to the 
consummate mastery of material and sense 
of fitness, the sublime idealism and the high 
national consciousness of the age of Pericles, 
and thence to the over-subtlety of working, 
and the surender to sentiment and emo- 
tion, and often to mere triviality, which 
marked the individualism of later Greek 
times. Through the whole story runs the 
characteristic note of all Greek work— 
that instinctive love of the beautiful, and 
shrinking from the ugly and the grotesque, 
which has made their ‘‘idolatry’’ the 
wonder of the world. This idealisation of 
physical beauty, with all its obvious defects 
as a system of faith, brought men and gods 
very close together; and it was as a 
Greek of the Greeks, brought up among the 
grandly human gods of Periclean Athens, 
that Plato, with the philosopher’s insight, 
saw the converse truth, and declared that 
man himself is ‘‘ a plant not of earthly but 
of heavenly growth.’’ 
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AGRICULTURAL AND HortTIcuLtTuRAL Asso- 
CIATION :—Cropping Allotments: A. Wright- 
ld. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. :— 
Louisa May Alcott : Dreamer and Worker. 6s. 
net. 

Messrs. SHERRATT & Hucurs:—Only a 
Business Man: Mary Dendy. 6s. 

West Lonpon Ernicat Society :—Woman 
in Church and State: Stanton Coit. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
COLOUR-SOUNDS. 


Ir seems very strange, but there are 
people in the world who not only hear 
sounds, but see them as colours. Some 
of these persons, for instance, will think 
of the most lovely rainbow tints when 
certain music is played, others cannot 
listen to anyone who is talking without 
connecting even the letters in the words 
they use with red or white, black, yellow, 
and green. This is so absolutely true 
that many scientific men have tried to find 
out what it all means. So far, however, 
they have not given us any explanation 
beyond saying that the people I have 
mentioned are not quite normal, that is, 
not quite Jike ordinary folk. What the 
scientists really mean is that such persons 
possess extra faculties, and, when you come 
to think of it, a good many interesting 
men and women who have helped the 
world a great deal have been what would 
be called abnormal in this way. Milton, 
for instance, when he was blind, saw 
wonderful things with the eyes of his soul 
which you and I could never have imagined 
at all but for him. Beethoven composed 
glorious music when he could no longer 
hear properly ; indeed, it is said that as 
his deafness increased, ‘‘ the music that 
filled his brain gave him no rest,’’ and he 
would stand ‘‘ beating time with hand 
and foot’’ to melodies which certainly 
nobody else could hear. Blake, the artist 
and poet, always lived in a sort of dream, 
and declared that he was constantly visited 
by angels, who sat for him when he wished 
to sketch them with his pencil. Then 
there was Joan of Arc, who, at the age 
of thirteen, saw a strange light in her 
father’s garden, and heard an unearthly 
voice which told her that she must do 
‘* marvellous things,’’? for she had been 
chosen by ‘‘ the King of Heaven’’ to 
aid the king of France. In fact, it very 
often turns out that the people whom 
we think ‘‘ odd’’ because they can do 
what we should never dream of doing are 
simply wiser and more gifted than our- 
selves, and it is quite likely that those 
who see colours when ordinary persons 
only hear sounds have got six senses 
instead of five. At all events, I do not 
really think it was a stupid little girl who 
said to her mother, ‘‘ Mamma, I love 
you—you are so kind and good to-day, 
and your words are quite blue ; but, when 
you scold me, they are red—so red /”’ 

Now, why blue should suggest love, and 
red anger, it would take too long to explain, 
even if I could give you all the reasons 
without getting my ideas in a tangle. 
But I think you will agree with me that 
forget-me-nots and wild hyacinths, speed- 
well and cornflowers, a turquoise sea Oy 
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sky, do remind us of all that is lovely 
and peacefulin nature. On the other hand 
a lurid sunset and a raging fire, together 
with scarlet fiowers like the poppy, the 
cactus, or the gladiola, remind one quite 
differently of terrible storms, of flaming 
volcanoes, and of the fierce heat which 
makes a traveller in tropical countries 
long for cool breezes and refreshing rain. 
All colours tell some sort of story, and 
suggest different things, Greenis the hue 
of spring—and of hope, too, the poets 
say. Pink is the tint of the dawn as well 
as of the almond-blossom. Brown often 
suggests sad thoughts just as autumn 
does. And these colours and the things 
they remind us of have been made into 
songs and melodies so often that they 
have got all mixed up with the music, and 
now some people cannot tell one from the 
other. 

It is well to remember, in any case, 
especially when you are tempted to lose 
your temper, that sweet sounds and gentle 
voices speak to us of what we know to be 
lovely and .pleasant, while harsh sounds 
and angry voices only bring to memory 
what is disagreeable and harmful. There 
was a man in Paris who instantly thought 
of light yellow when a certain person 
spoke tohim,and an English woman, well- 
known as the head-mistress of a girls’ 
school, saw different colours for every day 
in the week, Wednesday being emerald- 
green, Tuesday ‘‘a gray sky colour,’’ 
and so on. Well, it is not more strange 
to suppose that we, too, may be able to 
bring certain tints with all that they 
suggest before people’s eyes by what we 
say or do, and if we have that power we 
ought, at least, to try very hard only to 
suggest the hues which give most pleasure. 
There is also this to be remembered, that 
not only are we able to affect other people 
in this way, but we actually mould our 
own brains as we go along by the thoughts 
we think and put into words, and that, if 
we are always angry and resentful, we 
shall soon find it impossible to be anything 
else, owing to the way we have altered 
the brain ; while, if we constantly try to 
be kind and loving, we shall actually be 
unable, after a time, to scold, or fret 
about trifles. You can do as you like 
about it, just as you can choose which 
way you will take when you come to a place 
where several roads meet. But when you 
have once set off, it is very hard to turn 
back—in fact, sometimes one is never 
able to turn back at all. 

Then, too, while you are moulding your 
brain in the manner I have mentioned, 
your thoughts and disposition are stamping 
themselves on your face—a very serious 
matter. This is what we mean when we 
say that Molly has a discontented expres- 
sion, while Dolly always looks pleased and 
good-tempered. Weare all, after a certain 
age, just as uice or as horrid as we look, 
and whether sounds make us think of colour 
or not, faces certainly do—and this not 
only because they may be brown or rosy. 
For the face reflects what is in the mind, 
and the mind is the reflection of all we 
see, so that people who live in the bleak, 
cold North often seem to think nothing 
but gray and cheerless thoughts, while 
others who belong to a warm, southern 
climate have sunny, smiling faces, and 
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Temind you of a June day when the sky 
1g blue, and the roses are all out. There 
is a quality of the mind, however, known 
as Imagination, which can not only reflect 
but change the colours of things, whatever 
they may be, by its own brightness, just 
as the hot sun changes a green grape into 
a purple grape. And one thing is very 
clear to those who have tried it—that if 
we really want to see the best in every- 
body, we can have our desire, if we only 
love people unselfishly. Love is like the 
fairy diamond, which, when you turn it 
the right way, will show you all that is 
beautiful in people’s hearts as well as in 
the woods and fields. That is why love 
makes such a difference in our lives, and 
that is why it is the greatest thing in the 
world. G. A. 


MEMORIAL NOTICH. 


THE REV. C. D. BADLAND, M.A. 


WE have to announce with great regret 
the death of the Rev. C. D. Badland, which 
took place at Shortheath, Kidderminster, 
last Monday week. Mr. Badland had 
been in a weak state of health for a con- 
siderable time, and he died from heart 
failure following upon the effects of a chill. 
He was born in 1847, and, after a short 
period of business life, in Worcester, he 
entered Manchester New College, in 1868, 
to prepare for the ministry. A man of 
very studious habits and great perse- 
verance in his work, he had a very success- 
ful college career. He graduated B.A. at 
the London University in 1870, and took 
his M.A. degree in philosophy in 1874. 
After leaving Manchester New College in 
1873, he studied for a year at Heidelberg 
as Hibbert Scholar. Subsequently he held 
a number of pastorates—Derby, 1875-80 ; 
Hale, 1883-5; Lewes, 1886-95; Clifton, 
1896-98; Yarmouth and Filby, 1900-2; 
Whitchurch, 1902-5. In 1905 he retired 
from the active ministry, and went to 
reside with his sisters in his native town 
of Kidderminster, where he showed his 
interest in various ways in the work of the 
New Meeting House. Mr. Badland was 
married in 1883 to Miss Emily Ann Bell, 
of Acton. Mrs. Badland met with a fatal 
accident while cycling with her husband 
in 1903, and it was apparent to his many 
friends that he never recovered from the 
terrible shock. 

The funeral took place on Thursday, 
July 14. A service was held in the New 
Meeting House, conducted by the Rev. 
J. E. Stronge, which was attended by a 
large congregation. Mr. Stronge, in the 
course of an address, spoke of Mr. Bad- 
land’s long connection with Kidder- 
minster, and the high esteem in which 
his family was held in the town. As a 
minister, he had given to the people com- 
mitted to his charge the treasures of his 
wisdom and the helpfulness of his own 
spiritual life. He was a loyal and devoted 
son of the Unitarian Church, and had 
strong convictions as to the truth and his 
own duty to a free and unfettered religion, 
but his loyalty to the principles of his 
own church did ndt render him intolerant 
of the opinions of others. He admired 
a sincere man, whether he agreed with 
him or not, and he himself had the open 
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mind which was glad to receive new truth 
from whatever part of the universe it 
came. The devotional side of religion 
always appealed to him strongly. As a 
man he had his share of sorrows and trials, 
but his faith in the goodness and love of 
God never wavered. His settled belief 
in a future life gave him comfort in the 
evening of his days. He transposed the 
words ‘‘In the midst of life we are in 
death,’’ and ‘‘ In the midst of death we are 
in life’? was the form he gave them in 
the greatest sorrow of his life. His death 
was a great loss, not only to the New 
Meeting Church, but to all those outside 
movements which possessed his sympathy 
and support. The interment took place 
subsequently in the old cemetery. 

Though Mr. Badland never achieved 
success in the ministry on a scale com- 
mensurate with his very sterling gifts of 
mind and heart, his death will awaken 
many tender and affectionate memories 
in the congregations to which he ministered, 
and among a number of old friends, his 
college companions and others, who were 
strongly attached to him as a man of fine 
and unselfish character and great kindness 
of heart. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES. 


WELCOME TO DR. TUDOR JONES. 


A soctan and welcome meeting to the Rev. 
W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., and Mrs. Jones was 
held in the school rooms of Unity Church, 
Islington, on Thursday, 14th inst. Many 
ministers and friends from other churches 
were present. Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, who 
was excused from speaking on account of his 
recent illness, occupied a seat on the platform, 
as did also the venerable Miss Preston, the life- 
long friend of the church. 

After a hymn had been sung the chairman, 
Mr. Alfred Wilson, called upon the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. F. Leyden Sargent, to read some 
letters he had received. These included mes- 
sages from Professors H. H. Wendt and R. 
Eucken, of Jena, regretting their inability to 
be present, and testifying to their esteem for 
Dr. Jones, and apologies for absence from Dr. 
Drummond, Professor Upton, Dr. Boyce 
Gibson, Dr. G. Dawes Hicks, Rev. E. Savell 
Hicks, and the secretary of the Swansea con- 
gregation. The Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
minister of the Provincial Assembly, also wrote 
explaining his unavoidable absence. 

The Chairman then briefly, but cordially, 
on behalf of the congregation, weleomed Dr. 
and Mrs. Jones. We inaugurate to-night, he 
said a new era and we are entitled to expect 
from our new minister’s record in the past that 
he will make his mark here as a, religious 
teacher and do good spiritual work a the 
district. ‘ 

Rev. J. C. Henderson, minister a the odie 
bouring Congregational Church, who was com- 
pelled to leave early, expressed his pleasure at 
being present. We might differ in theology, 
but there were deeper feelings than that in 
which we might be united. He recalled that 
some years ago as he passed the church he 
often saw a cab draw up out of which stepped 
the venerable figure of Dr. Martineau, whose 
able defence of Theism would never be for- 
gotten. Some of his own best sermons had 
owed their best thoughts to ‘‘ The cecee 
vours ’’ and ‘‘ Hours of Thought.”’ 

Mr. J. T. Mackey, who referred to his fifty 
years’ connection with the Sunday schools, 
welcomed Dr. Jones on behalf of the teachers 
and scholars, and was glad that they had so 
soon been able to secure a leader. 
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© Rev. W. G. Tarrant said he was only obey- 

ing commands in venturing to charge the 
congregation. Sometimes he felt weary of 
reference to their Presbyterian forefathers, still 

it was well to remind those present that they 

had a congregational life of 250 years behind : 
them, and something was due to that inheri- 
tance. Their influence on the future was 
of even greater moment. Leases were granted 
for $99 years, and if their church was to live 
so long then it had still three-fourths of its 
course to run, and that pe1iod might be the 
measure of their influence if they acted faith- 
fully. The minister would require their 
help if it was only their attendance, and as 
material and spiritual things had to go to- 
gether in this world, he ventured to suggest 
that those who stayed away should tax them- 
selves double to satisfy their conscience. 

The Chairman introduced the next speaker 
as the Principal of a college which was not 
Unitarian, but yet turned out a number of 
Unitarian ministers. 

Dr. Estlin Carpenter said he had ac- 
cepted the invitation to be present with 
much pleasure, and he congratulated Dr. 
Jones upon the testimonies which had been ‘ 
received from his fermer tutors in Germany. ; 
Indirectly he had been the means of making = 
him, the speaker, also a graduate of the Jena 
University. He sometimes regretted that we — 
had no foreign missions, so much the more 
valuable was the experience Dr. Jones had 
gained in the Colonies. He returned to this re 
country rich in experience, and his presentcon- 
gregation would reap the benefit thereof. The 4 
problem of to- daywas to make known to others 
the truths for which we stood in view of the — ae 
changing aspects of theology. Dr. Jones 
returned to attempt this task. We had to 
grasp the larger meaning of religion, which in- 
cluded art, science, history. The study of the — Mey fe” 
origins of Christianity was effecting changes 
in the views,of others, and he instanced the _ ist “¢ 
admissions in the recent works of Dr. Burkitt 
and Professor Sanday. 

He had been much struck last year guene bes 
the Progressive League visited Oxford withthe = 
sense of spaciousness, joy and intellectual — 
freedom which was expressed by those who oy 
had been influenced by the teachings of — 
Rev. R. J. Campbell. He asked them to 
consider, too, the attempts that were being __ 
made to effect larger unities. Last year 
in America there was a movement Pe a 
ment towards fedreation among, he thought, a a 
six denominations—the Friends, the Uni- — 
tarians, the Universalists, Congregationalists, — 
Lutherans, and advanced Jews. The forth. 
coming gathering in Berlin was another in- f 
stance in point. Social problems, too, were 
pressing upon their attention. All these made 
the task of a minister to-day difficult. He re- 
joiced when he saw one willing to face the — 
difficulty, and he hoped and prayed that Dia 
Jones’s ministry would be fruitful in eee 5 
good purpose. 

Rev. C. Hargrove, president of the Bri 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, exten 
a welcome on behalf of that body. Refer 
to his own visits to Australasia, he might 
without in any way pretending to be a sec 
apostle Paul, that ‘‘I planted and Apo 
watered,”’ but as watering was a more 
longed and laborious task than planting, he : 
gave Dr. Jones all the credit. He called atten- _ 
tion to the great change that had taken place in — 
the objective of the Unitarian ministry. In — 
earlier times their predecessors accepted the % 
word of the New Testament: the difference 
between them and their orthodox breth 
was merely one of interpretation. They ste 
for conclusions that were not popular and | 
bore the ignominy of it. All honour to 
But now the position was changed ; cri 


The question to-day was: Can religion exi 
are we a people oe + ee 
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anemia? If we have any religion, we must 
hand it down clear of impurities. People are 
losing their old faith, hence the falling off in 
church attendance; we have to teach them 
a new faith. Have you chosen a minister 
able to do that, qualified to present a religion 
based on the rights of reason and conscience ? 
I believe you have, and for that reason I wel- 
come Dr. Jones on behalf of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

Rev. F. K. Freeston welcomed Dr. Tudor 
Jones on behalf of the London ministers. He 
indicated the peculiar difficulties and advan- 
tages of labouring in London, and reminded 
Dr. Jones of the traditions of the Church to 
which he had become united. An early name 
on the roll of divines who had preceded him 
was Sylvester, who was the friend of Richard 
Baxter, who stood for universality. Dr. 

- Dawes Hicks, whose welcome he attended 
thirteen years ago, should have stood in his 
place to-night, and they all much regretted his 
absence. 

Mr. James Verner, of Auckland, spoke briefly 
on the work done by Dr, and Mrs. Jones in 
New Zealand. 

Mr. John Harrison, whom the chairman 
spoke of as the late president of most of their 
chief societies, was very cordially greeted, and 
offered a welcome on behalf of the Unitarian 
laymen. 

Dr. W. Tupor Jonxzs confessed that the 
welcome accorded to him rendered him 
powerless to make a speech. He recalled 
the. time, thirteen years ago, when he 
was still a Calvinistic Methodist, though not 
afraid to enter a Unitarian Church. He heard 
a lecture by Dr. Carpenter on the three gospels, 
and these words uttered, ‘‘ Are these things 
true?’ They fastened in his mind and 
produced their effect. Mr. Hargrove did 
good work in Australasia. The British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association did 
Well in sending him there. Referring to 
his own religious experience, the speaker 
said that the liberal faith had brought him 
real religion. His task would be to get others 

to realise that experience for themselves, 
then nothing could kill their trust. He should 
have to speak on theology, but his aim would 
always be to go deeper than that. The need 
of the age, he felt, was belief in the reality of 
the spiritual life and communion in it. The 

Colonies were no better than the Mother 
Country so far as they had lost their sense of 
religion, With regard to his relations to his 
congregation, he felt he had some qualities for 
the post to which they had called him. There 
was a time when he cared about what people 
said of his sermons, but that time had gone by. 
He was indifferent too pinion ; he felt that he 
had a truth to declare. But while he had some 
things to tell them there were others in which 
he knew less than they, and he should be willing 
to learn. Concluding, he said that the liberal 
faith had wrought a revolution in his own life ; 
without it he would have no religion to-day, and 
he hoped to till on fruitful soil. 

, Mrs. Alfred Wilson, in a few graceful sen- 

__tences expressed the thanks of the meeting 

to the visitors and speakers. Not to be out- 
done in epigram by her husband, she said 

a that ‘‘thanks could be expressed in fewer 

- words than complaints.’’ 

-_‘The hymn, ‘‘ Our Father’s Faith,’’ was then 


Pe, 
, sung, and Dr, Jones gave the benediction. 


a, ee 


Oa ay 
DR, HUNTER’S MISSION TO THE UNI- 
__ VERSALIST CHURCHES OF AMERICA. 


Dr. Joun Hunter, of Glasgow, has recently 

paid a visit of sympathy and encouragement 
- to the Universalist Churches in the United 
“States. 
special interest the following tribute to the 

ey religious influence of his mission, which 
peared in the Universalist Leader of July 


¢ 
a 


His numerous friends will read with 


—‘' Dr. Hunter is that sort of a Christian 
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preacher who must preach the Gospel, and the 
Universalist Church, believing in the Gospel 
which he preaches, gave him the opportunity. 
He came and preached with perfect freedom ; 
he refused to depart from what he believes 
is the essential Gospel in the slightest degree, 
for the sake of popularity. Great congrega- 
tions have thronged to hear him in nearly 
every place. 
he did not attack old notions and make a 
mighty appeal for some specific doctrine ; 
but he had something better to do. 
no one has come nearer to a definition than 
Dr, Shutter, who said: ‘ We were all charmed 


Many were disappointed because 


Perhaps 


with the personality of the man. His sim- 


plicity and sweetness of character and manner 
won all hearts. 
Universalism may be transformed from a 
theology into a religion. 
himself a Universalist; he did not argue for 
Universalism, he preached it.’ 


His sermons showed how 


He did not proclaim 


‘* Dr. Hunter came to his Universalism by a 


different road from our people in this country 
who had a hard fight for existence, but he 
came to it with all his heart, and then he did 
what a good many of us have failed to do, he 
transformed it ‘froma theologyintoareligion,’ 
and put it at work in the world—a power of 
God unto salvation. 
he represents a great many more than the 
members of the Universalist Church. 
Congregationalist and other churches there 
are many who stand with him in his interpre- 
tation of Christianity, 
tenacity to the Christian fundamentals and 
yet allows the most perfect liberty. Ard so 
the Universalist church has presented him to 
America as the Apostle of Christian Unity, of 
rational evangelism, and that Christian se1vice 
which is the fruit of Christian faith. 


In preaching as he does 


In the 


which holds with 


“*To our own Church this visit has been a 


revelation of the spiritual power of Univer- 
salism. Nothing has seemed to astonish our 
guest more than our own failure to realise 
our opportunity ; to appreciate the fact that 
our splendid freedom meant not freedcm to 
destroy, but to create; not freedcm to diske- 
lieve and deny so much as freedem to be 
positive, “freedom to believe in the historic 
Christian faith in a deeper, larger and grander 
way and to interpret its doctrine of revelation, 
inspiration and 
terms.’ 


redemption in universal 


«The coming of Dr. Hunter means a new era 


of life for our Church in finding itself a part 
of the great Christian Church, with a peculiar 
work to do and peculiar facilities with which 
to do it. 
fellowship among all churches, and is prophetic 
of the time when the disciples of our Common 
Master working in these modern days and 
among modern conditions shall fulfil the prayer 
of his heart, and all be one. 


It opeas the way to a new and larger 


‘*We are grateful for this life-giving visit cf 


a Prophet of God, and he will return to his 
home and his work, having given life, with 
yet more life, with which to give yet larger 
service. 
to our shores; no more significant Christian 
message has ever been uttered in America, 
and the Universalist Church can count itself 
fortunate in the privilege which it has enjoyed, 
of making this contribution to the cause of 
Christian service.’’ 


No more gracious visitor ever came 


_ 


THE CONGRESS OF FREE CHRISTIANITY 
AND RELIGIOUS PROGRESS AT BERLIN. 


We are informed that the English party, 
which will travel to Berlin under the auspices 
of Essex Hall, will number about 90. Of these 
about 30 have expressed their intention of 
taking the further journey to Hungary. A 
small booklet giving details of the programme 
and other useful information is in the hands 
of the printers, and a copy will ke forwarded 
on Monday to all those whose names appear 
on the list, ; 
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The hall where the meetings of the Congress 
will be held in Berlin, frcem Avgust 5 to 10, 
is in Dorotheenstrasse No. 27. It is situated 
in the centre of the city, near to Unter den 
Linden. Any of the central hotels will, 
accordingly, will ke convenient. Visitors who 
would like to have arrangements made for them 
should send an application at once on a reply- 
paid foreign post-card to Herr Bank Director 
Lamprecht, Hallisches Ufer 28, Berlin, 8.W., 
stating the price they wish to pay for a bed- 
room—3, 4 or 5 marks. 

For Cologne a similar application should te 
sent to Herr Heinrich Bieger, Am Hof 41-45, 
Cologne. 

For Weimar, to Herr Stiftsprediger F. 
Schmidt, Weimar. 

For Eisenach, to Herr Bankier Paul Strauss, 
Ofenstein 2, Pisenach. 

Letters during the session of the Congress 
at Berlin may be addressed to Congress 
Bureau, Dorotheenstrasse 27, Berlin. 

There have been some inevitable changes in 
the programme (as announced). The Rey. 
P. H. Wicksteed has had to withdraw his con- 
ditional promise to be present. ‘The Rev. R. 
J. Campbell is unable to go, and he will be 
greatly missed. His place will ke taken by 
the Rey. T. Rhondda Williams, of Brighton. 
There will be general regret that the Rev. W. 
C. Bowie, who has had charge of the English 
arrangements, is compelled to ke among the 
absentees in order to secure a long yericd of 
quiet and rest in Scotland. 


Tun Amurican Visrrors IN LONDON. 

The American delegates, numbering akcut 
200, are expected to arrive in Liverpool on 
Saturday, July 23, where they will remain 
over Sunday. They will travel by Chester, 
Warwick, and Stratford-on-Avon to Ox’ord, 
where a reception will ke held in their honour 
at Manchester College, on July 26. The party 
is due to arrive in London on Wednesday, 
July 27, where their headquarters will ke the 
St. Ermen’s Hotel and Essex Hall. There will 
be a banquet given by the Laymen’s Club at 
the Holborn Restaurant on July 28, at which 
a very large attendance is expected, and a 
reception for the lady delegates at the house of 
Sir Edwin and Lady Durning Lawrence, in 
Carlton House-terrace, on Fiiday afternoon. 
There will also be an informal reception at 
afternoon tea at Essex Hall on Wednesday and 
Thursday, from 4 to 5.30. On Sunday, the 
31st, several clerical members of the party will 
preach at morning service in churches in 
London and the neighbourhood, and on 
Sunday evening the company will leave for a 
short visit to Holland before beginning the 
real work of the Congress, at Cologne, on 
Wednesday, August 3. 


THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL. 
On THE IMMANENCE OF GOD. 

PREACHING last Sunday morning in the 
City Temple, the Rev. R. J. Campbell dealt 
with Divine Immanence, which was the subject 
of an interesting discussion recently in our cwn 
columns. In the following passage he explains 
what he himself means :— 

Our Master knew he was one with the 
Father, and knowing it for himself he knew 
it for his brethren, too. He lived his life 
on that assumption, the assumption that his 
pure spirit was the offspring of eternal love, 
and that to live the life of love was to live the 
life of God. ‘To him the return of the human 
spirit to God was not a drowning out of its 
human consciousness, but a_ glorification 
thereof, an immeasurable enlargement of its 
depth and range; and that process can never be 
complete until love is all in all, that is, until 
man knows himself to be love as God is love ; 
this is the Atonement, the final ingathering 
and uplifting of the human into the divine, 
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man’s achievement of himself and return to 
his source in the bosom of God—not to be 
obliterated but to be fulfilled. This is what 
the Divine Immanence means to me. It 
means that it is God himself who is incarnate 
in nature and man while remaining in un- 
diminished glory in his infinitude above. It 
is God himself who is the being of our being 
and the soul of our soul, striving, suffering, 
overcoming, and rising towards the eternal 
throne. I can as fitly speak thus of the im- 
manence of God in his world as I can speak of 
a Norwegian fiord as being identical with the 
ocean. He is immanent, too, in the sense 
that we are never cut off from the infinite ; 
the infinite is ever acting upon us, pervading 
us, guiding, controlling, and inspiring us, 
even when we know it not. You may sail 
many miles in the fiords without ever getting a 
glimpse of the sea ; you may feel yourself to be 
land-locked, closed in by giant mountains, far, 
far away from the pathless deep; the water 
beneath your keel may be as placid as a lake, 
may look like a lake, and you cannot bring 
yourself to imagine otherwise. But is that 
the truth ? No, not only is the fiord drawn 
from the sea itself—is the sea itself, in fact 
—hut every ripple of the tides that roll around 
the world, every pulse from the heart of the 
deep beyond, will be felt to the farthest hounds 
of its quiet shores, 

What can I do to make this gospel—for 
it is a gospel—more helpful to your sculs ? 
Child of God, do you not yet understand who 
and what you are? Then lock to Jesus, and 
there you have it. You say you have no con- 
sciousness that your spirit is one with the 
eternal; neither had he always. There were 
dark hours in the life of Jesus, times of per- 
plexity and trouble, when, looking into his 
own heart, he could not find God. His soul 
would be like a turbid stream just then, dark 
and swollen with the lash of the storm, not 
as at ordinary times, a pure and limpid depth 
in which the Father’s love lay perfectly re- 
flected. Yes, there were times when even 
Jesus could not preserve an unbroken con- 
sciousness of the oneness of his spirit with the 
spirit of God. But it was true, all the same, 
and he lived it in the darkness just as he lived 
it in the light. Cannot you do it, too? Can- 
not you do it in fellowship with him? Is it 
no comfort to you to be reminded at this 
moment that down in the depths of your being 
dwells the living God, the eternal purity, like 
a shining lake in a dark valley ? Does it not 
fill you with both awe and hope to be told it ? 
You are like a many-chambered house, and 
you live in the basement; the best :ooms 
have not yet been thrown open ; the doors are 
locked and the windows shuttered up. Fling 
them open; let the light in. God is your life 
already; get to know it; fill your soul with 
the conviction of it; let it inspire you to lofty 
enterprises, and nerve you to meet all the 
difficulties and dangers of life. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


A meptine of the Committee was held at 
Essex Hall, London, on Wednesday, the 13th 
inst., at which were present Revs. H. E. 
Dowson (president), D. Agate, Rudolf Davis, 
A. H. Dolphin, E. D. P. Evans, H. Gow, C. 
Hargrove, F. H. Jones, W. H. Lambelle, A. J. 
Marchant, C. Peach, C. Roper, T. P. Spedding, 
C. J. Street, W. G. Tarrant, J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
Jos. Wood, and Messrs. H. P. Greg, Jno. 
Harrison, C. Sydney Jones, G. H. Leigh, T. 
Fletcher Robinson, J. Wigley, and the Secretary 
(Rev. Jas. Harwood). 

Apologies for absence were announced from 
Revs. J. H. phe) Dr. Carpenter, Alf. Hall, 
H. D. Roberts, G. H. Vance, Sir Wm. B 
Bowring, Bart., Sir J. W.. Scott, Bart, 
(treasurer), Miss Lee, Dr. W. B. Odgers, and 


Messrs. W. Byng Kenrick, Jno. Lewis, A. S. 
Thew, and G. W. R. Wood. 

Among other items of business were the 
following. It was resolved on the motion of 
the President :— 

‘* That the Committee of the National Con- 
ference, meeting for the first time after the 
death of their honoured colleague, the Rev. 
8. A. Steinthal, desire to record their appre- 
ciation of his high character and cf the many 
and varied services rendered by him throughout 
his long life. Of the National Conference 
itself he was one of the founders, and the last 
survivor of the four hon. secs., by whose 
sagacity and enthusiasm it was safely guided 
through its early developments. Subsequently, 
as a member of the Committee, and later still 
as a vice-president, he continued to take an 
active part in its affairs, and as long as health 
permitted was constant in his attendance at 
its meetings. He was recognised as a trusted 
leader in our churches, and, in a special sense, 
as a beloved elder brother and father among 
their ministers. His unwearying labours, 
generously diffused over a wide area, gave him 
an honoured place among those who have lived 
to make the world better. 

“The Committee would offer their sincere 
sympathy with the sons of Mr. Steinthal in 
their bereavement.”’ 

A reply from the King and Queen Alexandra 
to the addresses of condolence on the death 
of the late King was read. 

The annual statement of accounts show ed 
adeficiency. The suggestion of a ‘‘ Conference 
Sunday,’’ which had been referred to the 
Committee, was not, at the wish of the 
treasurer, favourably considered, but it was 
agreed that a special urgent appeal should be 
made to the non-subscribing congregations, 
pointing out the increasing work done by the 
Conference in the interest of all the churches, 
and that a very small contribution from each 
would meet the case, 

A long discussion took place on a /pre- 
liminary report of a meeting between the Joint 
Committee of Representatives of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and 
National Conference, and representatives of 
the Stipend Augmentation and Sustentation 
Funds. It was eventually resolved not to 
give any definite instructions at the present ] j 
stage to the Conference representatives, 
except that it would be desirable, af a were 
possible, to amalgamate the existing funds. 

The Committee on the Supply of Ministers 
suggested the desirability of certain alterations 
in the rules relating to the list of ministers in 
the Essex Hall Year Book. After much dis- 
cussion the report was referred back for further 
consideration. 

There was some conversation with regard to 
the meeting-place for the next triennial 
meetings, and it was arranged that certain 
inquiries should be made. 

It was agreed that the next meeting of the 
Committee be held at Sheffield on October 13. 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


Many interesting reports have been received 
during the last fortnight from each of the 
vans, and the work from nearly every point 
of view has been satisfactory. At Winchester, 
from a point immediately in front of the 
statue of Alfred, the message of Unitarianism 
has attracted sympathy and attention to such 
an extent that some further effort is com- 
mended to the consideration of the Southern 
Association at Southampton next week. The 
southern van is having on the whole a better 
tour than in any previous year, though at 
Guildford, where large meetings have been 
known on previous occasions, the attendances 
were not so large as had been hoped for. A 
night was spent at Billingshurst and another 
halt made at Petersfield on the long journey 
to Winchester. 
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There is reason to believe that the influence 
of the mission in the places it visits is good, 
and that with the probable exception of the 
Plymouth brethren, who have been much in 
evidence in the North these last few days, 
there is hardly a meeting that does not close 
with the feeling in the minds of the majority 
that the work of the Master has heen done, 
and the helping of religion heen effective. 
Night after night, in one of the Northern 
towns, the missioner was cheered and asked 
to start his meetings even earlier,so that he 
might be able to make up for his short stay 
by longer addresses. Then here are extracts 
from a couple of letters sent to Rev. H. 
Bodell Smith, who has been missioner at 
Winchester. I should like,’ says one of 
these correspendents, *‘ to express my thanks 
for the honest, square, manly and common- 
sense way in which you have explained the 
main principles of Unitarianism. I am not 
a Unitarian, and probably never shall be. A 
Christian, I hope. I am not prepared at the 5 
present moment to accept in its entirety the 
doctrines of Unitarianism, as understocd by 
myself, but at the same time I should he a 
hypocritical Pharisee were I to acopt the’ 
line of some of my brothers in orthecoxy and 
say, like them: ‘ You are all wrong, butelss 
know that I am perfectly right.’ Hence, I 
say, Ged speed you in your honest endeavour 
to uphold those principles of liberty and free- 
dom of thought that have been the means 
of placing this old land of ours (rotw ithstand- bi 
ing her many sins cf cmission and cem-_ ee 
mission) in the forefront among the natiens — a 


of the earth.’? The next writer says; ‘“‘I 
am not a Unitarian, for I have never had an 
opportunity of studying the subject closely. 
You, however, voiced my thoughts, which Ag 
find difficult to explain to others, through lack 
of knowledge of proofs. One’s own common: 
sense tells one that so-called Christianity is a 
very narrow creed and one which cannot 
possibly bring happiness to any. perscn who - 
has the slightest power cf reasoning. Many — 
of us would dread death were we to hold that 
creed of eternal damnation. Would yeu 1c ae 
so kind as to send me a pamphlet some time a 
to help me ?”’ <3 
In the Lancashire district the best meet- 
ings were held at Blackburn, where Rev. * 
Fred Hall drew large audiences night after 
night, and had a congregation of 400, even ‘ 
on a Sunday morning meeting in the market 
place. A return visit was paid to Accrington — 
at the request of the local friends, and then 
the van moved to Padiham, where despit 
bitterly cold and unpropitious weather, good 
meetings were the rule. Rev. Kenneth Bend 
was missioner, and during their fortnight he 
and Mr. Hall had assistance from a number 
of local Unitarians, who acted as chairmen, 
including Messrs. Bamber, Cameron, Wad- 
dington, North, and Hartley, as well as the 
co-operation of Rev. J. F. Jenkins and H. 
Warnock. This week end the van is at — 
Burnley, and a feature of the work in that 
town will be that Miss H. M. Johnson will 
be co-missioner with Rev. J. M. Mills. La 
have spoken at our meetings before now, 
this is the first time that a lady has work 
with us for a definite period. Who else 
go for us? New possibilities for the mission — i , 
are in this new form of co-operation, and we _ 
commend Miss Johnson's kindness to many — 
other ee who wish ae work well. 


ae was missioner. A request that c 
not be denied came, that the van shoul 
to Langley Moor, not far from the 
Here the audiences were much small 
for actual results the work may prove to k ke 
some of the best that the mission has 
done. A worker was found in an enthu 
friend, and the missioners will long rem 
their happy association with Mr. Rose, 
hands will be sustained to ese best 
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started. Meetings were also held at Hetton- 
le-Hole, where the eagerness gave place to 
indifference, so greatly do even adjacent 
districts vary. Sunderland and Monkswear- 
mouth, where Rev. William Whitaker has been 
missioner, had good meetings. In spite of 
some noisy demonstrations of ill-feeling, Mr. 
Whitaker’s addresses and his answers to ques- 
tions were appreciated by large crowds of 
thoughtful men and women. 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


THE VITAL STATISTICS OF THE SLUMS. 


Tue July number of Progress (organ of the 
British Institute of Social Service) centains, 
as usual, an immense amount of interesting 
matter, useful to all social workers. Perhaps 
the most suggestive article in the current issue 
is that on “* The Annual Cost of our Slums,’’ 
from which we quote the following extracts. 
““ The possession of slums causes a heavy toll 
to be levied upon the inhabitants of all towns 
and cities. Disease and death collect their 
rent, not alone from the occupiers of unhealthy 
dwellings, but also from the municipality 
that is cursed with their presence. In order 
to attempt to estimate this toll, the death-rate 
in those towns where comparatively healthy 
conditions prevail must be first ascertained, 
and then, by deducting this, which may be 
considered the normal, from the actual death 
rate, the proportion or number of deaths 
apparently due to environment can be arrived 
at. It may safely be assumed that 
12 per 1,000 is a fair normal death-rate, and 
that any deaths in excess of that rate are in 
some way due to the environment of the people, 
and call for the anxious care of the statesman 
and the social reformer.’’ : 

* * * 


““Tr the deaths in England and Wales in 
1908 had only been at the rate of 12 per 
1,000 they would have numbered 424,184, but 
the actual number was 521,644; showing an 
unnecessary loss of life, apparently due to 
environment, of 97,460. This means that 
eleven unnecessary deaths take place every 
hour, night and day, the whole year through. 


It is of vital importance that housing reformers 


and statesmen should realise that all these 
97,460 deaths were preventible, and due to 
social causes. Intemperance, vice, and crime 
doubtless hastened some of these deaths, but 
these are largely- intermediate causes, being 
themselves often caused by foul air, poor food, 
and wretched homes with dismal surroundings. 
In many large towns the insurance companies 
consider certain streets so detrimental to life 
that they refuse to accept insurances from 
persons living in them. In 1886 there were 
167 streets in the city of Liverpool so banned.’’ 
* * * 


““ Tux loss of 97,460 lives is, however, only 
a part of the cost to the community entailed 
through the possession of slums. As Dr. 
Newsholme says: “ From an economical point 
of view’sickness is more important than death ’ 
.... wemight take it that there are two years 
lost from work by illness for every death that 
actually occurs. The Friendly Societies place 
this at a higher figure, so this is a moderate 
estimate. The 97,460 deaths multiplied by 
two gives us 184,920, as the number of persons 
ill through the year in consequence of bad 
housing or insanitary conditions. At least 


- 35,000 of these would be men, and we might 
reckon £60 a year each as their loss of wages, 


giving us a total of over £2,000,000 loss to the 


workers’ homes through the father being off 


work. However bad the slums may be for the 
men, who only come there to sleep, they are 
worse for the women who have to be in them all 


_ daylong. The effect of the slums on the wives 
_ and mothers is still more difficult to reckon. 


They may not complain, they may not even 
know why they are languid and anxmic, and 
they possibly take to drink to temporarily 
deaden their craving for brighter surroundings. 
If only 2s. 6d. per woman per week be allowed 
for this loss of energy and for the ccnsequent 
visits to the chemist, the doctor, or the publican, 
we have £6,000,000 a year being wasted, as 
well as 1,600,000 mothers incapacitated for 
the proper discharge of their duties. 
* * * P 

“Iw 1908 there were 942,611 births in this 
country, and at least 135,000 of these took 
place in these 1,000,000 unhealthy homes. 
In healthy surroundings the infantile death- 
rate is often not more than one in every 15 
births, but in slumdom at Jeast one child in 
every five dies in its first year. ‘There are 
27,000 infants’ deathsin these million hcmes of 
slumdom, of whem only 10,8CO would have 
died had they been born in happier conditions. 
This is a deliberate wasting of 16.200 yourg 
lives annually, throvgh Englard’s folly in 
allowing them to be born in the slums. . 

* * * 


““TuHEsE figures do not by any means give 
the total cest of the diseases ard deaths that 
are caused by slumdcm. What are the 
infirmary, hospital, workhouse, and asylum, 
expenses that are indirectly caused by the 
slums? Jn London, only three out of every 
five persons who die, breathe their last emong 
their relatives at home, the other two out of 
the five die in hospital, workhouse, asylum 
or prison, In the country, generally, one 
percon out of every five who die, passes away 
in one of these institutions. These total 
100,060 a year who die away from home and 
cared for by strangers. To care for these and 
for the sick either the ratepayers or the benevo- 
lent people of England and Wales are main- 
taining 2,902 poor law infirmaries, hospitals, 
and asylums. These represent a probable 
expenditure of say £10,000 000 a year, at least 
half of which is caused through poverty and 
its attendant evils ; and it must be remembered 
that in addition to those dying in these institu- 
tions, there are many hundreds of thcusands 
of sick people who are cared for annually by 
infirmary, hospital, or convalescent home. 
These thousands who have been knocked 
down by the slums are propped up by the 
loving care of doctors and nurses, and then 
sent back to be knocked down again by reekirg 
court or beastly den. Half the diseases as 
well as half the deaths would ke avoided if 
the peor of our nation were able to live in 
healthy homes.”’ 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


—— 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
office on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held tco late in the week to make 
this possible. 


vs 


Boys’ Own Brigade, London Battalion.— 
The Battalion will go into camp from July 
23 to August 2, at Birchington-on-Sea. Major 
Pritchard will be in command, and it is hoped 
that with the support of all the members a 
high standard of discipline will be maintained, 
and the holiday rendered in every way enjoy- 
able. 

Manchester: Failsworth.— Open-air services 
were held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings in last week, when audiences varying 
from 100 to 250 gathered to the place of meet- 
ing to hear addresses by the Revs. John 
Barron, Nicol Cross, M.A., W. Griffiths, Ph.D., 
H. Fisher Short, and J. M. Mills. The weather 
was fine, and the services were well supported 
by members of the Dob-lane congregation, A 


garden party was held at ‘‘ The Lodge,’’ Fails- 
worth, by the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Whitehead, to raise a contribution 
to the funds of the Domestic Missions in 
Manchester. About 200 people were present. 

Northampton: Kettering-road Church.—On 
July 4, the Rev. E. A. Voysey, M.A., who, for 
nearly four years, has been pastor of Kettering- 
road Church, was the recipient, together with 
his wife, of a series of presentations frcm the 
Church and its auxiliaries as farewell tokens 
of affection and esteem, prior to his removal to 
Belfast. During his residence in Northamp- 
ton he has made many friends, apart from 
those in his church, and he was well known 
as an enthusiastic musician and a talented 
player of the ’cello. The presentation by the 
congregation took the form of an English roll 
top writing desk bearing an mscription on a 
silver plate: ‘‘ Presented to the Rev. Ellison 
A. Voysey, M.A., as a mark cf the love and 
appreciation of the members of the Kettering- 
road Church, Northampton,’’ and a purse of 
gold. From the choir, of which he has been 
conductor, he received a handscme framed 
illuminated address and gold pencil. Mrs. 
Voysey was the recipient from the Ladies’ 
Working Party of a silver plated three tier 
cake stand. In the course of the meeting, 
appreciative references were mace by several 
speakers, including the chairman, Mr. G. 
Mead, to the work which had been done by 
Mr. Voysey for their Church, and to the valu- 
able assistance which he had received at all 
times from Mrs. Voysey. Cordial wishes were 
also expressed for his success and happiness in 
the larger sphere of work to which he had been 
called. Mr. Voysey, in acknowledgment, said 
that he felt overwhelmed by these tokens and 
expressions of their regard. He felt more 
gratified than he could express, and he thanked. 
them intensely for all that they had so sincerely 
said. It made a man feel that he might have 
done more. He could say that he had tried 
hard to be a faithful minister of the Church, 
but they well knew that it was not a matter 
of one man in a Church. No minister could 
succeed himself, and if they had the success it 
was because they had done their part. The 
memory of their friendship and the happy days 
he had spent amongst them would be with 
him to the grave. He felt extremely proud 
of the work done in the Church, particularly 
in the Sunday school, which was due to the 
faithfulness of the teachers. In conclusion, 
Mr. Voysey urged them to stick to the work 
which had been ccmmenced, and trusted that, 
in years to come, the Church might feel the 
benefit to the fullest extent of any blessing 
that he had been able to bring into it. Mrs. 
Voysey also spoke in sincerely appreciative 
terms of the gift she had received, of the kind- 
ness shown her, and of her pleasurable associa- 
tion with the Church. 

Southend.—There has been a marked im- 
provement in the Unitarian Christian Church, 
Darnley-road, since the settlement. of Mr, 
Thos. Elliot as resident minister. The attend. 
ance at the evening service has grown steadily 
larger. Last Sunday, when the Rev. W. H. 
Drummond paid one of his periodic visits as 
minister of the Provincial Assembly, he was 
able to congratulate Mr. Elliot and several 
members of the congregation very cordially 
on the many hepeful signs of reviving interest 
and new life. 

Stepney.—The thirty-fifth annual meeting of 
the congregation was held on Thursday, 
July 7, the Rev. J. A. Pearson in the chair. 
The annual report was read by Miss Florence 
Hill, hon. secretary and treasurer. It told of 
activity in the Sunday school, of the Reading 
Circle, week-night Bible class, Band of Hope 
and Temperance Society, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. W. R. Marshall. A branch of the 
Sons of Temperance Friendly Society had been 
formed, a men’s debating society, and a 
cricket club, and classes had been successfully 
started in singing, dancing and elocution, 
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Since Easter, 1909, the Sp services had 
been conducted by Mr. W. R. Marshall, with 
assistance from Mr. H. C. Tew ‘kins and others, 
while the Rev. G. Carter had conducted 
some special services. The committee re- 
corded their grateful thanks to the subscribers 
who had so generously come forward and 
contributed a sum of £249 to meet the expense 
of necessary repairs, which had been 
successfully carried out. Rev. F. Allen 
moved the adoption of the report, and this 
was seconded by Mr. J. E. Tagart, who said 
that the chapel and its institutions stood for 
freedom and progress in the borough and its 
secretary was a dynamo of energy. Miss 
Tagart spoke in support. The officers and 
committee were elected on the motion of Mr. 
James Gardner, seconded by Mr. W. Wood. 
Votes of thanks closed the proceedings, which 
were characterised by an enthusiastic and 
hopeful spirit. 

Tenterden.—On July 12 the annual féte of 
the Old Meeting House congregation and 
Sunday-school was held. There was a large 
gathering of children, parents and friends. 
Among those present were Sir William Henry 
Talbot and Lady Talbot, of Manchester; Mr. 
James Ellis, from Ontario; Mrs. Chapman, 
from New York; Mrs. Foster, from Phila- 
delphia ; and Mrs. F. H. Wood, from Hull 
(all of whom, in their youth, were members 
of the congregation or Sunday school). There 
were also present the Misses Hawes, two little 
children whose great-grandparents hailed 
from this neighbourhood, and. whose parents, 
the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hawes, are at present 
on a visit to this country. The company also 
included many neighbours and friends of other 
congregations. Miss Louise Avery presented 
her group of charming Morris dancers, who 
danced to perfection and to the great enjoy- 
ment of the spectators. Another delightful 
feature was an alfresco concert in the Chapel 
House Gardens, which were crowded. 

Wakefield: Westgate Ciapel.—On Sunday, 
July 10, the annual floral services were held 
in the chapel, which was decorated with a 
profusion of flowers. ‘The three services were 
conducted by the Rev. Stanley Mellor, of 
Rotherham, and there were large attendances. 
The evening sermon was a heartfelt appeal for 
greater reverence towards children, for a 
recognition of the wonder and beauty of child- 
life, a vindication of the child spirit, and a 
plea for wider sympathy towards the young. 
The school feast was held on the previous 
Wednesday. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


A Nove Kriyp or Examrnation. 

. At the Parents’ Conference last week Mr. 
Stephen Paget said that if he were asked to 
examine children on London he would set the 
following papers, one for juniors and one for 
seniors. How many of our readers would care 
to answer them ? 


JuNIorn, EXAMINATION, 
1. Draw a map of Piccadilly-circus, Trafa- 


7. Which is the shortest way from the Angel 
to the Bank ; and which is the nicest way ? 

8. Explain the following names: Thread- 
needle-street, Minories, Creed-lane, Saffron- 
hill, Blackfriars, and give the trade associated 
with Paternoster-row, Clerkenwell, Long-acre 
and Hatton-garden. 


Spntorn EXAMINATION. 
tive a full account of the Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund, the Employers’ Liabi- 
lity Act, or the Salvation Army. 

2. Say how you spend Sunday in London and 
what, if any, are the advantages of week-ends 
in country houses. 

3. You are given £100 to distribute among 
ten charities. State how you will proceed. 

4. Define the Franchise, the Budget, the 
Labour Party, the Veto, the Territorial Force. 

5. Write a commentary on the following 
sentence: ‘‘ Let them talk of lakes and moun- 
tains and romantic dales—all that fantastic 
stuff ; give me a ramble by night in the winter 
nights in London. I have lent out my 
heart with usury to such scenes from my 
childhood up, and have cried with fulness of 
joy at the multitudinous scenes of life in the 
crowded streets of ever dear London.”’ 

6. Describe carefully, from the moral stand- 
point, either ‘‘ An Englishman’s Home’’ or 
one of Mr. Galsworthy’s plays. 

7. What steps must you take to obtain a 
letter for a Convalescent Home, a place for an 
active lad, and an Old Age Pension ? 

8. Compare London to-day with Rome under 
Tiberius; with special reference to the state 
of the unemployed, and to the question of com- 
pulsory military training. 


How a Legrnpd Grows. 

The following story appeared recently in 
the Guardian :—‘‘ A chimney at the Horticul- 
tural Hall, Westminster, was damaged by 
lightning last week. Not long after the storm 
the Church Army headquarters were surprised 
to get a telephone message from an unknown 
source to the effect that a thunderbolt had 
fallen in one of their City gardens, close to 
the Horticultural Hall, and destroyed aquantity 
of growing produce. This report proved to 
be wholly unfounded. It was followed by an 
offer of £5 from an enterprising daily paper 
for ‘ the thunderbolt which killed Prebendary 
Carlile, the Hon. Chief Secretary of the Society, 
while standing in a garden at Westminster.’ 
Within a short time came a better offer, one 
of £50 from a learned Society, for ‘ the meteor- 
ite which had wrecked the Church Army 
headquarters, burying Prebendary Carlile in 
the ruins.’ *’ 


Tur LEANING TOWER OF Pisa. 


The Commission sent some time ago by 


the Italian Government to report on the 
condition of the famous campanile of Pisa has 
just reported, and its statements are not 
reassuring. It appears that whereas the 
Leaning Tower was 15} feet out of the perpen- 
dicular when it was measured by Taylor in 
1829, it is now no less than 163 feet out of 
the perpendicular—an increase of 12 inches 
in 81 years. As the tower is only 179 feet 
high, this deviation is very considerable, and 
the movement is slowly but surely continuing. 


gar-square, St. Paul’s-churchyard, or Covent |The Commission has proved, by examining 


Garden. 

2. Where are the burial places of Edward the 
Confessor, Anne Boleyn, Shakespeare’s brother, 
Laud, Nelson, Goldsmith, Tennyson ? 

3. Criticise freely what is called ‘‘ 
provement of the Mall.’’ 

4, Describe any one picture in the Tate 
Gallery, and any one advertisement of Nestlé’s 
ne 

5. State which you prefer, the Abbey, St. 
Paul’s, or Westminster Cathedral, and give 
your reasons. — 

6. You order, and consume, in an A.B.C. 

shop a hearty tea, and then find that you have 
no money. What course will you pursue ? 


the im- 


the foundations, that the inclination of the 
tower was not, as some have supposed, inten- 
tional, but the result of natural causes, and 
the alarming increase in the inclination is 


chiefly attributed to the earthquake of 1834 |. 


and to the construction of a large cistern near 
its base. Cardinal Maffi, the Archbishop of Pisa, 
has ordered that the two largest bells of the 
campanile shall no longer be rung so as to 
avoid shaking the fabric. ' 


A Scnoont Criinic at DEPTFORD. -— 

The establishment of a pipet asa 
elementary school clinic at Creek-road, Dept- 
ford—the first in London—is due to the 


By the Way. 


enterprise of Miss Margaret Macmillan, and : 
to the generosity of Mr. Joseph Fels. Two 
doctors and a fully-trained nurse are in attend- __ 
ance six: sessions per week after school hours 
to deal with the cases registered by the medical 
inspectors. The clinic, which was opened a  _— 
week ago in the old vestry offices of the 
Deptford, and Greenwich Board of Works, ; 
is evidently much needed, as the results of 
the medical inspection point to the fact that 
nearly 50 per cent. of the children have been 
found to be defective. 


& 


WomMEN OccUPIERS AND THEIR VOTES. 

We have received from the Women’s Local 
Government Society a leaflet containing notes 
for the guidance of women who are qualificd — 
to vote in the elections of the County Council, 
Town Council, Urban District Council, &e. 

The question ‘‘ What is an occupier?”’ is 
fully answered, and information is given as 
to the period of qualification and the methed 
of making a claim to be put on the register. 
The leaflet can be obtained (2d. per dozen, 
postage extra) from the Women’s_ Local 
Government Society, 17, Tothill-street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

THE ANnTI-SLAVERY AND ABORIGINES PROTEC- 

TION SOCIETY. 

His Majesty the King has graciously con- = 
sented to become Patron of the Anti-Slavery = Sa 
and Aborigines Protection Society. His late 
Majesty, King Edward, had been Patron of thas ie 
British and Foreign Anti Saray —— ae 
since 1884. 


. 
3 
- 
2 

“a 


RaPip SHORTHAND. 

We have received ‘‘ Shorthand de - 
Learning,’’ by Herbert Stewart (the Stew: 
Shorthand and Business Academy, 10a Hi 
Holborn, W.C. 3s. net). It may be — 
scribed as Pitman simplified, and the claim i 
made for it that by the use of its method oe 
the student can attain to a speed of | 
words a minute in six weeks, and ultimat 
reach the high rate of efficiency of 200 wor 
a minute. Next to accuracy, speed is the 
cardinal virtue of the shorthand writer, al 
in these days of keen competition he 
far in order to become an expert in his y 
Mr. Stewart will be glad to answer all ingquixie 
by those interested in his new method. 


NOW READY FOR JUL Y. PRICE ad ans 
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The Sunday Scho ‘t 
Quarterly. — 


_ al 
Edited by J. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Froebel and the Religious Development o' 
E, RK. Murray (Maria Grey Training Colle; 

Our Sunday School Magazine. George King. — 

The Dutch Church at Austin Friars. W. G. 


The Archibald Bystonie — Some 
Bertram Lister, M.A. 


A Short Introduction to the dong 


Notes for Teachers— —X—XVII. ~. = xy 
The Lord’s ae Ww. G. aha 7 
Duty at the Stream. F.J.G ; 
Boys and Girls of the Bible. on Shisher Sh ort. 

Forty Years After (poem). J. Lonsdale Cox, © 

That Bad Habit. H.H.H. - ; 

Muggins, Alice Edwards. 

Tate in a Theological College, apace 
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“SALARY-RAISING”” EDUCATION. 


A practical answer to the problem which 

is uppermost in the minds of ‘ The 

Inquirer’? readers and British public 
generally. 

Recent articles in the press dealing with the 
problem of unskilled labour and how it is 
obviated in Germany by compulsory technical 
training of the boy has had a fitting answer. 
This answer has consisted of reported experi- 
ences of men, not only of the labouring and 
mechanic class, but of that great army of 
middle-class workers who suffer no less through 
lack of training—experiences showing how easy 
it is for men to raise themselves to good and 
valued positions through the aid of that influ- 
ential institution, the International Corres- 
pondence Schools. 

Voluntary versus Compulsory. 

Some day, perhaps, we may have compulsory 
secondary education in this country. Meantime, 
it is well to note the splendid work being done 
by the I.C.8., as the “schools” are familiarly 
termed, because their system of training at 
home obviates all difficulties of distance or 
fixed hours of attendance. 

The authorities of the ordinary technical 
schools are themselves the first to admit the 
enormous advantages possessed by the I.C.S. 
home tuition. For instance, Professor Boyd- 
Dawkins, D.Sc., of Victoria University, 
Manchester, recently stated :— 

There is no organisation I know of anywhere in 
the world that brings the worker face to face with 
the need of technical education in the same way as 
this Institution does—an organisation which brings 
to bear the personal influence, Ifeel that this new 
method of instruction is of the highest value. I, as 
a member of the older system of education, welcome 
you as fellow-workers, doing a great work.” 

Opportunities for all Men. 

Let us emphasise the fact that the teachin 
£0 eminently advocated here is available to al 
men of all ranks, ages, localities, and means. 
All the embarrassments and restrictions of 
ordinary class teaching are swept away. 
man or boy can qualify equally for higher 
positions in his present vocation or for some 
entirely different, more congenial calling. For 
the I.C.S. courses (with their free equipments), 
are so thoroughly practical, understandable, 
and concise, and the pupils so carefully cor- 
rected and guided by practical experts through 
the post, and then finally assisted to actual 
better positions, that a little ambition in 
addition to ability to read and write, is all that 
is necessary for success. 

Some Actual Successes. 

Among the 120 odd different I.C.S. courses 

_—all distinguished by the same practicableness 
and economical] availability—are Civil Service, 
Illustrating, Applied Arts, Architecture, Civil 
Engineering, Analytical Chemistry, Book- 
keeping and Business Training, Publicit 
Work, and Foreign Languages ; in all of whic 
men have achieved successes as remarkable for 
their value as for rapidity of their achievement. 

I.C.S. tuition or technical training is untram- 

melled by any sectarian or political surround- 
ings—it is an absolutely independent business 
concern neither following nor directing any 
Party or Sect. 
£25,000 were spent at London Headquarters 
during the past twelve months in keeping 
1.0.8. Text-Books up to date, and over 
4,000 1.0.8. students have voluntarily 
reported peeeonon or advanced wages in one 
_year. All the resources of the I.0.8. Stu- 
dents’ Aid Department are placed at the 
disposal of students, which means that at the 
present moment less than 1 in 400 students are 
unemployed ; this distinctly emphasises a 
well-known Educationist’s recent remark that 
“The Way to Better Things is the I.C.S8. 
Way.” Space does not here permit of reports 
of these successes, but any reader of THE 
INQUIRER interested, in his own behalf or 
that of his sons or friends or employees, can 
obtain actual 
Reference to these Students 
by merely writing and stating the subjects or 
vocation concerned. They will also receive 
specific details of the whole possibilities of 
success in that particular subject as well as a 
book reporting the world-wide success and 
influence of the I.C.S. Please mention Tur 
Inquirer, and address the International 
Bat A ge Schools at their Headquarters, 

Dept. 352/B45, International Buildings, Kings- 

way, Lendon, W , 


TUITION BY POST 


For all Examinations, 
—* Bye = 


CLOUGR’S 


Correspondence College. 
Established 1879. 


THE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND MOST SUC- 
CESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


Clough’s System of Postal Tuition is 


MOST ECONOMICAL, 
MOST CONVENIENT. 
MGST SUCCESSFUL. 


85,000 Successes in 34 years 
prove Clough’s System the Best, 


SPECIAL GGURSES FOR: 


Professional Preliminary Ex- 
aminations (Legal, Medical, Theo- 
logical, &c.). 

All Civil Service Examinations. 
All Commercial Examinations, 
Positions open to Women. 
Courses in single subjects may be taken. 
‘“‘The efficient System afforded by 


Clough’s ... gives the maximum result 
at a minimum cost.” 


“ The Civilian,? August 14, 1909, 


All 


Write for full particulars and advice to 
Clough’s Correspondence College, 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


SPA DEREEI ELEN G 


and all Defects in Speech effectually CORED by 

“The Mason Natural System of 1876,” either by corre- 

spondence or by personal tuition. The “ Practical 
Guide” is lent to inquirers, post free. 


N. H. MASON, 30, Ficet Street, LONDON, E.C 


By the Rev. J. Edgar Foster, M.A. 


The Art of Preaching (mt) - Price 1s. 
Personal Magnetism (x3) - - ,, 45, 
Ten Lessons in Elocution (fi) ,, 4s. 


Sent post free, at the prices given above, 
by the Publisher, 
J. F.SPRIGGS, 21, Paternoster Sq., London, E.C. 


Descriptive Circulars free on application, (Name Paper.) 


International Visits Association, 
for the purpose of Studying the 
Customs and Institutions of other Nations, 


A VISIT TO HOLLAND. 
AUGUST 9—19, 1910. 


The arrangements include a Course of Lectures 
on Holland, by Dutch Authorities on the 
Different Subjects, to be heldin the University 
of Leiden and a Lecture by Mr. Philip Wick- 
steed on his Recollections of Leiden. Visits 
under expert guidance to Cheese Factories, Peasants 
Farms, “ Polders,” the Harbour at Rotterdam, the Club 
of the Diamond Workers’ Union at Amsterdam, Hcomes 
for the Aged, &c., &e. 
All particulars may be had from— 
The Hon. Secretary, Miss F. M. Burin, 
Old Headington, Oxford, 


The inclusive Cost of the Visit need not exceed five Guineas 


U PAIR.—French Girl wishes to 
enter English family (or boarding school) 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS ~ 


SPECIAL EXPERT TUITION 


JOHN GIBSON, W.A. 


(First Class, Camb., Educational Silver Medallist at lour 
International Lxhibitions ; Author of “ Modern Education 
&e) and a 


Large Staff of Experienced Tutors. 


CORRESPONDENCE, CLAS$ AND PRIVATE 
TUITION. 


Resident Pupils received at Upper Norwood 


RECENT SUCCESSES, 

India Civil Service. — August, 1908: E. C. Snow 
(First Trial). 

India Police.—June, 1907: A. S, Holland, 18th; F. 
Trotter, 23rd ; J. C. Curry, 25th ; C, N. James, 26th ; 
P. H. Butterfield, 40th ; H. 8. Henson (First Trial), 
June, 1908-9: EIGHT passed, including THIRD 
Place, ALL but one at FIRST TRIAL. 

Consular Service.—June, 1907 : N. King took FIRST 
Place at FIRST TRIAL. July,1908: Mr. F. G. Rule 
was FIRST (First Trial). DIRECT from Chancery 
L. July, 1909: E. Hambloek, FIRST ; G. A. Fisher 
SECOND; G.D. Maclean, THIRD ; i.e., THREE of 
the FOUR Posts awarded. 

Student Interpreterships (China Japan and 
Siam).—September, 1907: FIVE of the SEVEN 
Posts taken, including the FIRST THREE, all but 
one at First Trial; July, 1909: J. W. Davidson 
SECOND. and A. R. Ovens, FOURTH (i.e. TWO 
of the FIVE Posts given), both at FIRST TRIAL 
and March, 1908 (Levant): L. H. Hurst, FIRST 
fee Trial) ; C. de B. Maclaren, FOURTH (First 

Tial). 

a ogee Court of Judicature.—S, Geary (First 
rial), 
Intermediate Examinations. — FOURTEEN 
Recent Successes, including the FIRST. Nearly all 

at FIRST. Trial. 

N.B.—FIVE times running in 1907-9, the FIRST Place 
has been taken in the CONSULAR SERVICES, 


JOHN GIBSON, M.A., 
24, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


27, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, 
W. (West End Branch), and 


14=22, Victoria Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
(Resident Branch). 


for two months or more. Able to teach violin. 
—B., 32, Broxash-road, Clapham. 


Burlington 
florrespondence ffollege 


Principal: 


J. CHARLESTON, 


(Honours, Oxon. ; and Lond.) 


TUTORS. 
The Staff includes Graduates of London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Royal Universities, 
Prizemen, Scholars, &c. 


PREPARATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 


on a thoroughly individual system, which 
ensures the closest attemtion to the needs of 
each candidate. Full corrections of papers, 
with time-saving notes, criticisms, summaries 
andsolutions, 

The following DEPARTMENTS are 


completely organised and at work under 

Riphly-auaiified Tutors :— 

1. London Matriculation, Intermediate 
Arts and B.A. Exams. 


2. Intermediate Science and B.Sc, Exams. 
In Theoretical Subjects only ; Mathematics, Mechanics 
Mathematical Physics, &c. 


Mir. B.A. 


3. LL,A. 
(Degrees for Ladies, St. Andrews.) 
4. Science and Art Exams. 
Mathematics, Mechanics, and other Theoretical 
Subjects. 


5. A.C.P. & L.C.P: 


Single subjects may be taken—Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Italian, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Theology, Logic, Psychology, 
Political Economy, &c. 


For Terms, Testimonials, &c., address 


THE PRINCIPAL, 


Burlington Correspondence College 
BIRKBECK BANK GHAMBERS, LONDON, W.C. 
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She Return 
to Health 


It has been demonstrated in thousands 
of cases that a diet consisting chiefly of 


“PR.” 
Malt 
Biscuits 


and fresh, ripe fruit or salad exerts a 
steady, natural curative influence in 
overcoming 


DIABETES 
DYSPEPSIA 


and other forms of weakness. There 
are sound, solid reasons for this, which 
are clearly set forth in an interestin 
pamphlet which is seut free (on appli- 
cation) to readers of the Inquirer, 
accompanied by 


Free Sample 
Address— 


THE WALLACE “P.R.” FOODS CO., 


465, Battersea Park Road, 
LONDON, S.W. 


( 
It Pays 


To Study Your Health 


Will Cure Indigestion. 


# Is especially useful to those suffering from anzemia, 
# consumption, and wasting diseases of any kind. It $ 
is a wonderful body builder. Bromose, in powder # 


§ form, known as Malted Nuts, is a splendid food tor 


8 children. Used as a liquid it is far superior to any Ae 
* meat extract. 


# Begin by Using 


'GRANOSE 


The Family Breakfast Food. 


It is Most Nourishing, 


and further particulars of 
these two valuable foods # & 


FREE SAMPLE 


on application to the 


| INTEREATIONAL HEALTH ASSN. LTD. f 


Stanborougk Park, Watford, Herts. y 
Saas SEs J 
ST 


A SIMPLER DIET. 


—+ 


Tue question of food reform is one which 
nowadays is constantly being brought 
before the public, and as civilisation con- 
tinues to make increasing demands upon 
the nervous organisation of man, it will 
ultimately have to be studied by all who 
are concerned for the future of the race. 
Quite apart from the distaste evinced by 
many humane and refined people for a 
flesh diet which necessitates the killing of 
animals, to say nothing of the disagreeable 
process of cleansing and preparing it for 
the table, numbers of men and women who 
are forced to lead a sedentary life find 
themselves unable to assimilate the kind 
of food which our forefathers apparently 
needed and enjoyed. Professional men 
soon discover that heavy meals destroy 
the power of concentrated thought, and the 
higher type of mind is quick to realise that 
there is a very intimate connection between 
the mental, moral, and physical powers 
which makes it imperative that the habit 
of temperance in all things should be cul- 
tivated if the brain is to be given a fair 
chance of working and developing properly. 
Then, too, we are learning that the more 
ardently we are inspired by that ideal of 
social perfection which is behind the more 
progressive movements of our time, the 
more we dislike the fact that thousands of 
our fellow-creatures are engaged in occu- 
pations which obviously do not tend to the 
spiritual advancement of humanity, in 
order to minister to needs which might be 
fully satisfied in other ways. As Tolstoy 
says :—‘‘ One must attend most of all to 
the cleanness and clearness of consciousness 
in aman,” just as you take special care o 
the inner mechanism that moves the hands 
of a clock; and self-control is ‘‘ an indis- 
pensable condition of all aspiration after 
perfection.” 

Many people realise that, particularly 
at the present time, it is possible to live 
more cheaply without meat, but they are 
yet reluctant to adopt the healthy and 
economical diet of vegetarians. They 
regard with suspicion the statement that 
nuts are a perfect substitute for roast beef 
or mutton; that fresh or sun-dried fruits 
are highly valuable as foods, especially when 
eaten with wholesome brown bread; and 
that these, combined with salads, dairy 
products, and cereals, form an ideal diet 
for civilised man. And yet ‘‘ more than 
half the inhabitants of the world,” as a con- 
temporary reminds us, ‘‘do not eat and 
never have eaten meat.” 

It has been demonstrated tirelessly by 
leading food-reformers who have made a 
scientific study of the subject that diseases 
are increased, morbid habits engendered, 
hatred and anger inflamed, and the whole 
character brutalised in ways that are not 
always immediately perceptible by the 
continuous consumption of  flesh-food. 
Many doctors, who do not wholly approve of 
vegetarianism, admit that three meat meals 
aday,to which numbers of people are accus- 
tomed, are not only unnecessary, but 
injurious; and, without doubt, to our 


| APPLEYARDS, LT? 


So intimate is the relation between mind 
and body, that the argument for pure and 
simple food is irresistible. Not only this, 
but on humanitarian grounds, many are 
in revolt against meat eating ; but few 
know that the sun-ripened kernels of nuts 
contain all the nourishment of meat and 
none of its impurities. 

A Booklet, therefore, the contents of which 
include 


Hints on the 
Everyday 
Uses of Nuts 


and over 20 simple recipes for “ Instead of 
Meat” dishes should be of great service 
to all who wish to take a step forward. 
You have only to send us a postcard, 
mentioning The Inquirer, and we will for- 
ward this valuable little book 


Free 


together with one or two free samples. 
Isn’t this worth investigating ? 


GEORGE SAVAGE&«&SONS, 
Nut Experts, 
53, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 
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GIVE YOUR CHILDREN 


HONEST FOOD. 


Growing children need material for making 

good bone, nerve and muscle, otherwise their 

teeth will decay and they will be soft and 
weakly. 

Wheat is a perfect food, but white flour is not 

—it has been robbed of many vital qualities. 


“ ARTOX” Pure Wholemeal. 


is the wheat, the whole wheat, and nothing 
Fat ibe whents Tt not only mekes the finest 


possible wholemeal bread, but also the most | 


delicious and nutritious puddings, pies, cakes, 

tarts, biscuits, scones, pancakes, &e., &e. ; 
Try it for a week are you will give up white 
our. - 


Sold only in 3lb., 7lb. and 141b. sealed linen x 


re. 


bags by Grocers and Hea'th Food Stores, or 


28lbs. will be sent direct, cariiage paid, for 5/-. iz 


a ‘ 


“ ARTOX ” 
IS NOT 
SOLD 
LOOSE. 


This Booklet 
Free AS 


This booklet. 
with many 
recipes sent 
ost free and 
ist of local 
agents if you ° 
mention THE “Epicure. ¢, 
INQUIRER. Seas rE RaEe 
(DEPT. 4.) 


Be 


ROTHERHAM. . 


A 


< { 
' 


hopelessly unscientific methods of feeding 
is due that ‘‘ clogged condition of the 
digestive tract’ which lies behind ‘‘ the 
most fashionable diseases of the day— 
rheumatism, gout, sciatica, neuritis, bron- 
chitis, catarrh, neurasthenia, appendicitis, 
anemia, and diabetes.” Equally indis- 
putable is the close connection between 
diet and drunkenness, which is more and 
more attracting the attention of social 
reformers. 

In the second annual report of the 
National Food Reform Association a 
resolution which was unanimously adopted 
by the great convention of the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
held in Glasgow last June, is quoted :— 
‘* That in view of the fact that eminent 
medical men were of opinion that insuffici- 
ent and improper food tended to produce a 
craving for drink, and as practical ex- 
perience showed that the use of whole wheat 
meal, oatmeal and other cereals, pulse, 
fresh fruits and green vegetables, helped 
to cure and prevent inebriety, the managers 
of inebriate homes be urged to study the 
science of food, .and that, without advo- 
cating the exclusive use, their attention be 
directed to the good results obtained ‘by 
the more general use of the previously- 
mentioned healthy, nourishing, non-stimu- 
lating foods.” 

This in itself should make people pause 
before they condemn as mere “‘ faddists ”’ 
men and women who advocate food-reform 
because they believe it tends to greater 
simplicity and purity of life. 


Made entirely 
from Fruit and parvo. 24 varieties 
Nuts. 4-1b. blocks, 3d., 4d., 
Ideal for Cyclists 6d. and 6d. each, 
and Campers, Pic- Also supplied in 
nic Parties and 
Pedestrians, Tra- 
vellers and all Out- 
door Enthusiasts. 

Form a _ quick, 
handy, sustaining 
lunch, 


A real multum in 


1d. samples. 


Write for full 
list of Nut Foods, 
economical and 
delicious all 
seasons, 


for 


MAPLETON’S 
-GARSTON, LIVERPOOL. 


(Mention THE INQUIRER.) 


HE INQU/RER. 


Something New in Collars. 
LATEST INVENTION, 


Everclean ‘LINON’ Collar 


is the Ideal Collar— 
always smart, always 
white—cannot be dis- 
tinguished from linen. 
Others limp and 
fray, others need be 
washed. Everclean 


Rubber. 
¥ Cannot distin- 
guished from ordin- 
ary Linen Collars. 
Others wear out, but 
four Everclean Col- 
lars will last a year. 
GREAT SAVING OF LAUNDRY BILLS. 
GREAT COMFORT IN WEAR. 


SPECPAL TRIAL OFFER. 


be 


2 Sample Everclean ‘‘ Linon”? Collars for 2/6. 

6 Everclean ‘“‘ Linon” Collars for 6/-. 

Sample set of Collar, Front, and pair 
of Cuffs with Gold Cased Links 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


for §/ 


The Bell Patent Supply Co., Ltd. 


147, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


: DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


THACKERAY HOTEL! 


(TEMPERANCE), 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
Opposite the British Museum. 


PERFECT SANITATION, FIREPROOF FLOORS. § 
= TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 

iq This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE & 
=3 HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every 
pa Floor, Lounge and Spacious Dining, Drawing, § 
s4 Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms. § 
> Bedroom, Attendance, and Table d’Héte Break- § 
E! fast, Single, from 5s, 6d. to 8s. Table d’Héte 
SS Dinner, 6 courses, 3s. 


< Full Tarif and Testimonials on Application. 
sy Telegraphic Address: “ Thackeray,” London. 
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Miscellaneous. 


——.———___. 


{REAT SUMMER SALE of genuine 

_ Natural Irish Linen now on. Send im- 

mediately for our Summer Sale Catalogue, 

containing thousands of startling bargains by 

_ Ashes, to-day. —Hurron’s, 5, Larne, 
reland. 


TTRACTIVE SUMMER BLOUSES. 
‘‘Flaxzella,” the genuine Irish Linen 
Blouse Fabric, at greatly reduced prices. 
Fashionable this season. Dainty designs; 
exquisite shades. 300 patterns free. Write 
to-day.—Hurton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


EW-LAID EGGS, GUARANTEED. 

Direct from hen-roost to breakfast table. 

2 doz. 2/6, post free; money back if not 

satisfied. —DiREcT FARM Propuce Co., Kings- 
court, Belfast. f 


OLD FALSE TEETH. 


We give highest possible prices for above. 
Offers made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any 
form. Bankers’ references; straightforward 
dealing. . 
WOOLFALL & CO,, SOUTHPORT. 


eT CONDITIONED 


AND FiRMLY REFUSE ANY SUBSTITUTE. 


IN ARTISTIC TINS CONTAINING 
ABOUT 13-LBS. NETT. PRICE 5D. 
Send Postcard for Sample to:— 
TABLES LTD. 
17, femple Chambers,iondon,£,C€, 


TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY 
ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


I 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAw- 
RENCE, Bart. 
ee cnuty Chairman eS ah A. HARDCASTLE, 
4 


LESLIE T. BURNETT. | Miss CEcIL GRADWELL. 


Miss ORME. 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent, free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 

HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


THE LATEST 


FOUNTAIN PEN, 


1909 MODEL. 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges to demonstrate that their Pens are the 
very best, and have the largest sale, that no better article can be produced. 


They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond 
Star Fountain Pens, 1909 Model, for 2/6 each 


2/6 


This Pen is fitted with 14-carat Solid Gold Nib, iridium pointed, making it practically everlasting, 


smooth, soft and easy writing and a pleasure to use. 
latest improvements. 


SEE 


THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-CLEANING PERFECTION 


Twin Feed and Spiral to regulate the flow of ink, and all the 


FOUNTAIN PEN is a 


marvel of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a 


moment—a press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed for two years. 


The Massive l4-carat Gold Nib is iridium- 


pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. 


This Marveilous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/-, 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each 


Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. 


3/6 


Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully satis- 


fied. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, 
THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 71, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


and acquire this bargain, 


(Agents wanted.) 


aa 
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Pp ENMAENMAW R.—HIGH-CLASS 

BoarvING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Principal: Miss Howarp. 

Recommended by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
M.A., who takes a personal interest in it. 

Tharengh English education on modern 
lines. Preparation for Oxford Locals and 
London University Examinations. Delightful 
limate, combining sea and mountain air. 
Games, Cycling, Sea Bathing. 


Visitors received during vacations. Terms 
“eotorate 
“ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS. 


—Co-educational, Thorough all-round 
education, from six years upwards, preparing 
without break for universities and rofessions, 
&c. Special attention to iysicats and moral 
development. Handicrafts well taught. All 
religious opinions honourably respected. 
Bracing air, model buildings, efficient staff. 
Entire ‘charge of pupils from abroad. 
Principal : J. H. N. StepHenson, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head of Junior School: Mrs. N. STEPHENSON, 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 


In the country, four miles from Crewe. 
Preparatory Department recently added.. Boys 
admitted on the Foundation at half fees. 

Next Entrance Examination, July 22. 
The School Year begins in September. 

For particulars apply to the HEap Mastsr, 
or to the Clerk to the Governors, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester. 


BY eee TOR SCHOOL. — Wanted, 

for September, a resident ASSISTANT 
MASTER, to teach Classics and English 
subjects. —Apply for particulars to the HEap- 
MASTER, Willaston School, Nantwich. 


\HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Hicueate, Lonpon, N.. Head Mistress : Miss 
LIntan TALBOT, B, A., Honours Lond. Pre- 
aration for London Inter. Arts and Matricu- 
A tion, Senior Cambridge Loeal, and Associated 
Board of Musicians. Healthy situation, 
Hockey, Cricket, and Swimming. Special 
terms for daughters of Unitarian ministers.— 

Apply to the Heap Misrruss. 


HANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
HicuHeatr, N—Wanted for September, 
TWO RESIDENT MISTRESSES (Uni- 
a) for (1) Advanced Mathematics, 
raduzie preferred; salary £60 and free 
under (2) Third Form. Mistress, some 
Kindergarten work ; salary £45 and laundry. 
—Apoly to Miss L. TaLzor, B.A., Head 
Yistress 


LANDUDNO. — TAN-Y-BRYN. 
Preparatory School for Boys,testablished 
1893 ; on hillside overlooking centre of the 
Bay. Sound education under best conditions 
of health. Inspection cordially invited. 
L. H. Epuirnson, M.A. (Oxon). 
C. J. Montcomery, M.A. (Oxon). 


ADYBARN HOUSE SCHOOL, 
‘ WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 
Preparatory School for Boys and Girls. 
Head Mistress: Miss M.S. Brarp, 
BOARDERS received under the care of the 
Head Mistress. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD 
for Boys and GirRts. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate 
knowledge of the best Schools and Tutors in 
tho country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full 
particulars of reliable and highly recommended 
establishments. When writing, please state 
the age of Y age the district preterieds and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid.—J. and 
J. PAton, Educational Agents, 143, a sew 
Street, London, 8.C. T elephone, 5053 Central. 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 

Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel. 50 rooms. Full- ‘sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 
Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian 
pee Illustrated Tariff, — Apply Mrs. 

OCOCK. 


OURNEMOUTH.—The Midland 


Boarding House, Lansdowne-road, is 
most central. Lofty rooms; good catering. 
An ideal home. 25s. weekly.—STamp, Pro- 
prietress. 


aa sh age situated in 
the midst of well wooded country, and 
near to the river and Broads, a comfortably 
furnished House to Let for the summer months, 
Two sitting-rooms, three bedrooms (two 
double- rooms), kitchen, &c., garden. £2 2s. 
er week, or £1 10s. per ‘week for six weeks or 
pact ARBRE A. L., 3, Essex-street, Strand, 


RANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCS.— 

Miss ALicE E. PassavaNnT receives 

Paying Guests, at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 2 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 
A Ho.ipay AnD Heartu RESORT for 
Ladies, Advantages for girls visiting alone. 
Through trains from Midlands and the North. 
—Prospectus from Miss JonEs. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. Sripney P. 
POTTER. 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, 8.0., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received. Fine moors, waterfalls, an 
interesting ruins.— Particulars from Miss 
MITH. 


ANTED, near Malvern, a PAYING 

GUEST. Would suit invalid or any- 

one mentally deficient. Very good house and 

garden. Hospital nurse living inhouse. Terms 

£4 a week.—M., InNQuirER Office, 3, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


LADY and GENTLEMAN wish to 
find two PERMANENT GUESTS to 
share their pretty Devonshire home for the 
coming winter. House faces South, on a hill, 
near to sea and river, Suit married couple, 
two ladies, or brother and sister. Private 
sitting room, two bedrooms, board with family.. 
Excellent references given -and required.— 
Apply, A. Z., INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W. C. 


EIGH-ON-SEA. — Board - residence 

for City Gentleman. Comfortable home. 

in Unitarian family. Moderate terms. Near 

sea and station. ~Address, B., INQUIRER Office, 
3, Essex-street, W.C. 


URAL COTTAGE, every modern 

convenience. Large. sitting-room, bed- 
sitting-room. South aspect. Golf near. £26. 
—Sramp, View Tower, Tenterden. 


i aa ee ee ae 
HOSNEIGR, ANGLESEY.—Com- 
fortably furnished House to Let for 
August. Close to the shore, { m. from station. 
Linen and piano. Three sitting rooms, six 
bedrooms (four double, three single beds). 
Bathing, boating, fishing in sea and lake, golf. 
Terms moderate—Apply, E. M. J., 49, Park 
Hill-road, Croydon. 


PLEASE MAKE A POINT OF VISITING _ 


THE WORKERS’ BOOKSHOP, 


18a, New Oxford Street, W. 


(Close to Mudie’s and the British Museum Tube Station) ; 


For the Sale of 


PUBLIC ATIONS Educational, Technical, 


Philanthropic, Social, 
A List of which may be obtained free. 


sf pe Regavding Aavertisemer 


Oliver Heywood _ 
Memorial School, 
LYDGATE CHAPEL, NEW MILL, YORKSHIRE. 


APPEAL. 


bs’ complete the Fund for building a much~ ing 
needed New School, to be ereeted in ow 
memory of Oliver Heywood, under whose 
influence the congregation was first formed in 
1662, and chapel opened in 1695, 


Lydgate is a working-class congre —_ cd 
and has been working for some years for the == 
above purpose. A suitablésite hagbeen pur- == 
chased, costing £120. The Yorkshire Union 
has intimated that unless the building is com- 
menced at once, it will withdraw its promised aif 
grant of £250. The Committee therefore | a 
appeal to the generous public to kindly help 
them to complete the fund. 


Amount required to build School- £ gs, d. 
room (minus class-rooms) ...1,100 0 0 Mat 

In hand (prior to this AEpaat as BUT 3D oa 
Lord Airedale.. 5% =o 100, 0 
Mr. Walter Cliff - 100 0 0. - 
Yorkshire Unitarian Association... 250 0 0 
British and Foreign Unitarian x es 

Association . cor yegeee acai Sr 
Mr. Grosvenor Talbot re Ve. : 
Mr. A. G. Lupton... ae fc 0>] 
Mr. J. H. Wicksteed... Si Ss (0 
Mr. F. M. Lupton ... i be 0 
Sir Richard Stapley ... ae és 0 
Prof. J. EK. Carpenter de pega, OES 
Rev.C. Hargrove... ae: nee Oz 
Popple Trustees... a3 i | 


gem fps em (per L. Taverner) 
Lt.-Col. Trevel yan rig ae 


Mrs, Marriott .. ; ‘<4 4 
Mrs. Turner ... ie ses vee Lyie.0' 
Mr. Ward at BA re Aa 010 0 
Mr. Richard Heape ... e py 
Dr. C. A. Greaves... oe 
Mrs. a A 8 ae party a ze : 
‘Bank Interest .. Saas 05 clea np : 
Mr. F. J. Kitson aoe 3 oe, OO0t0 eee 
Mrs. Prentice .. ay one oe gee 
Mr, W. D. Cliff fe et 
Mr. Simeon Hall... 3 - 010 6 
£1,099. 1.6: 
k the donot 


The Comite, heartily - thank the donors 
for their generous support. 


Rev. LucKING TAVENER (Minister), Lydgate 
Parsenage, New Mill, Huddersfield. 


Mr. Jos Lee (Treasurer of the Fund), 
Ashfield Cottage, Thongsbridge, mee 


field 
Mr. W. Hertry (Chapel Se 


Sycamore, Thongsbridge, Huddeveh : > 


ae 


Mr. H, E, Coarieswortu (Sunday vat 
Secretary), East Bank, Mill, 
Huddersfield. Resi ¥ 
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